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UNDER CONTROL 


PEACOCK BRAND Certified Casing Colors, in powdered form, are 
now available in individual sealed packages of moisture-proof cel- 
lophane! 


This is the same intensely brilliant Peacock Color that has been fa- 
mous for years in bulk form. For those who demand the ultimate in 
convenience, accuracy and economy, this new Packaged Color is 
the perfect solution. For those who prefer the distinctive advantages 
of Peacock Brand Color Tablets, which revolutionized coloring oper- 
ations when they were introduced, this product will still be available. 


This new development puts coloring operations under perfect control. 
You use exactly the same amount of color every time. Waste and 
loss through inaccurate measurement or spilling is eliminated in- 
stantly! And with the color in powdered form, dissolving action is 
speedy and complete—no waiting! Any color blend you require is 
available in this new package, in any desired weight from 1/28 oz. 
up to 1 ounce per package. Variations in the color of your product 
are a thing of the past! 


Packaged PEACOCK COLOR is definitely better, more convenient. 
And best of all, it costs less to use. Get the details! 


Packed in convenient 


AY MN \ 1 Ib. cartons. 
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2536-2540 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


1250 Sansome St., San Francisco a LEEBEN CHEMICAL CO., 389 Washington St., New York, N. Y 


























THE NEW 
BUFFALO 
STUFFER 


Every feature of the Buffalo Stuffer is designed for longer 
life and faster, more efficient operation. The Buffalo Valves 
are only one feature of this completely modern sausage 


machine. 


The Guaranteed Leakproof Buffalo Piston is another im- 
portant cost saving feature. It operates on a minimum of 
pressure and drops instantly under vacuum when the cy]- 
inder is empty. It is easily adjustable without even remov- 
ing it from the cylinder. 


Other Buffalo features include an extra heavy safety ring at the top of the cylinder, a sturdy, 


easy swinging arch and a fast opening, leakproof cover. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


11 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago @ 5131 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles @ 612 Elm St. Dallas @ 360 Trautman St., Brooklyn 
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A MEETING IN 1914 


helps you get your 

money's worth in 

advertising space 
TODAY 


F you bought advertising space thirty 
years ago, you will remember how 
hard it was .. . how frequently impos- 
sible—to get information on circulation 
needed for effective space buying. 


In 1914 a group of clear-headed men, 
tired of deploring the situation, re- 
solved to do something about it. Their 
meeting resulted in the formation of 
one of the most remarkable examples 
of an industry’s self-control—the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


Today, A.B.C. reports reveal and ana- 
lyze NET PAID CIRCULATION —the 


true measure of advertising value. 





A.B.C. reports answer the three vital 
circulation questions: how much is 
there? where is it? how was it secured? 
A.B.C. reports give verified informa- 
tion on the quantity, and an important 


index of the quality of circulation. 


Before you buy space in any publica- 
tion, study the A.B.C. report carefully. 
Know what you're getting. Then buy— 
and get what you pay for. 


Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. 
report. It will give you quickly and 
completely the facts you want to know 
about the circulation of this paper. 











THE NATIONAL __. 


Provisioner * 


A.B.C. = Audit Bureau of Circulations = FACTS as a yardstick of advertising valve 
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Increase 


LOAF SALES 


,— STUFFER 
shown enables placing of 
a Visking, or other type 
cellulose casing, around a 
loaf after cooking. Better 
keeping qualities, improved 
appearance, oak perma- 
nent identification assured. 









Luxury Liver 
Loaf Loaf 


Pullman loaves or Stuffer bo 5 res parc Na eo 
small hams produced Made of Stain- slime between wrapper and 
in sizes 02L-E, 1-0-E, less Steel with contents. 
02S-E, or 02G-E, may Cast Alumi- 
be inserted into 4%- num Base 
inch High Stretch 
Casings by using our Manufactured in two sizes. 
new Stuffer No. 2. No. 1 for 334" casing 
Ask for particulars. No. 2 for 414" casing 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liver- 
pool & 12 Bow Lane, London—AvustrRaALiaAn aND New ZEALAND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canapian 
REPRESENTATIVES: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto. 

















PRAGUE POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


Ready To Eat Hams Have a Flavor and They Sell 


ee Packers who are succeeding in a large way are using “Prague 
i Powder Pickle method,’’ both for pumping pickle and cover pickle. 
The Griffith Laboratories offer service. One of our men will drop in 
and show you how to start your curing by our artery pumping 
method. It will require only the Big Boy pump, the Prague Powder, 
and if you wish to control the pickle, the Prague Pickle Balance or 
Percentage Scale. 


ae oe ey We cannot help but warn you against the use of mixed salts (we 
=* mean by ‘mixed salts’’ a combination of nitrite, nitrate and salt) 
re tn = = meet! because the nitrite acts quickly and the nitrate acts slowly and the 


mixed cure cannot be uniform in its early action in the cure. Even 
grinding or pulverizing a mechanical mix will not help final action. 
Of course, if a long-time cure is necessary it takes an effect. 


USE PRAGUE POWDER PICKLE 
nT Prague Powder Pickle, then, is the ‘‘Short Time Cure.’ 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-31 West 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Factory: 35 Eighth St., Passaic, N. J. 
Canadian Factory and Office: 1 Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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FOR QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Dependable Selection - Uniform 
Quality --- Prompt, intelligent 
service ---+---> All types of 
BEEF - HOG - SHEEP CASINGS 


LMOUR AND COMPANY © Chicago. Us. 
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Packing and Allied Hndustries 


Redesigning Packer £ 


By H. M. SHULMAN* 


HE meat packing industry has outgrown the 
T excerimenta and novelty stages of packaging. 
It has largely standardized on a few types of 
containers and wrapping materials which experi- 
ence has demonstrated are most suitable and prac- 
ticable for the various products for which they are 
used. These are: 
1.—Cartons for lard, bacon, sausage, etc. 
2.—Glass containers for dried beef, pigs’ feet, 
corned beef hash, sausage and other products. 
3.—Parchment and greaseproof paper, usually 
printed, for all kinds of smoked meats and sausage. 
4.—Printed transparent wraps for a large num- 
ber of smoked meat and sausage items. 
5.—Printed cellulose casings for smoked meats 
and other manufactured goods. 
6.—Fiber cups for lard, hamburger and sausage 
meat. 


Director of Purchases and Mechanics, Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, 
ich. 
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Quality, Flavor and 

Taste Appeal Emphasized 

in Design and Use of Color 
2 


7.—Printed cloth bags for smoked meats, sau- 
sage, and luncheon specialties. 

The packer redesigning his package line, there- 
fore, is not confronted with any serious problem of 
package selection, one or another of the various 
types of containers and the different popular wrap- 
ping materials serving all his needs. He is up 
against a real problem in label design, however, for 


TRADE MARK EMPHASIZED 
IN PACKAGE REDESIGN 


Design of new cartons and wrappers of Hammond Standish & 

Co. is built around company’s green keystone trade mark. Colors 

were selected to attract attention and reflect high quality. Old 
style design is shown on carton at upper left. 


GREENFIELD 


















unless his wrappers and packages com- 
pare favorably in attention-getting and 
sales values with others with which 
they compete, the value of redesign will 
be questionable. 


Expert Help Needed 


Not so many years ago package de- 
sign was mostly a hit or miss affair and 
was based on no recognized psycho- 
logical or scientific principles. Today 
package design is rapidly assuming the 
status of a science, and wise packers are 
taking their package redesign problems 
to experts for solution. These special- 
ists know the qualities a package should 
have. 

The result has been a rapid improve- 
ment in meat packages. The retail food 
store contains no more attractive and 
appealing wrappers and containers than 
are found in the meat showcase and on 
the counters and shelves of the meat 
department. The problem of designing 
an outstanding meat package, therefore, 
is becoming increasingly difficult. The 
era of the competition of the package, 
about which we heard and read so much 
a few years ago, is with us. 


Emphasis on a Name 


In redesigning our Greenfield line of 
packages our main problem was similar 
to that of a great many other packers 
who have undertaken package redesign. 
Our emphasis is and always has been 
on the name “Greenfield.” For many 
years we have also concentrated our 
efforts on getting firmly fixed in the 
minds of consumers the slogan, “If It 
Isn’t Good It Isn’t Greenfield.” All this 
time the spearhead of our sales and 
merchandising efforts has been appetite 
appeal. 

Our type of merchandising isn’t 
flashy. It does not produce overnight 
sales spurts. Over a period of years, 
however, it does build business. Natur- 
ally we wanted to do nothing that would 
weaken our merchandising position. On 
the other hand, we had a very earnest 
desire to improve it. 

It was mandatory, therefore, that our 
new package design should fit in per- 
fectly with our system of merchandis- 
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HOW COLOR IS USED 


Design is in blue, red and green—green 
for association with company’s trade mark, 
and blue and red for their attention-get- 
ting value. Note how the eye is led to the 
detail in the design—the trade mark— 
which it was desired to emphasize. 


ing. It was particularly desirable that 
the new packages reflect high quality 
and lend themselves to quick and un- 
mistakable identification as a Green- 
field product. 


Advice from Experts 


Recognizing the problems involved in 
package design, we realized that expert 


BILLBOARDS FEATURE CARTON 


All Hammond Standish billboard copy has 

a seasonal appeal. This design (old car- 

ton) was used during fall months. New 

design is expected to fit in better with this 
kind of advertising. 





advice would be invaluable in enabling 
us to secure the type of design we de- 
sired and that would hold its own with 
other packages of modern design in the 
dealer’s showcase. Accordingly, the aid 
of the artists and designers of the 
Sutherland Paper Co. was enlisted. The 
finished result, shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, represents the 
cooperative effort of these men and the 
executives of Hammond Standish & Co. 


Our old packages were striped green, 
the design being built around our green 
keystone trade mark. But today striping 
has the old-time flavor of high collars 
and linen dusters. Modern design is 
simpler and more clear cut. Essential 
values of color and design are empha- 
sized. Therefore, we cut out the striping 
and substituted plenty of white space 
instead. The result is much more satis- 
factory and pleasing. The eye is lead in- 
stantly to the points we wish to empha- 
size—trade mark and slogan—and the 
package has dignity and reflects quality. 


How Color Is Used 


With the design agreed upon, the sub- 
ject of color came up for consideration. 
We wanted to keep at least a touch of 
green in the design for its valuable 
association with our trade mark name. 


Blue and red were decided on for their 
attention getting value and their ability, 
when properly used, to make a package 
on display stand out conspicuously. The 
blue, with a relatively narrow red trim, 
bands the package at its base. This 
color, we found, is a very valuable aid 
in reflecting quality. In our design it 
also gives the proper setting for our 
slogan in red script. 


Flavor and Taste Appeal 


One way in which we have success- 
fully tied in our new packages with our 
promotional efforts is in the matter of 
taste appeal. On several wrappers and 
packages of the Greenfield line—which 
comprises a full line of packinghouse 
products—we have added one or two 
words suggesting superior flavor and 
taste appeal. 

Coordinated with this we launched an 

(Continued on page 42). 
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USEFUL AND ACCURATE 


COST SYSTEM 


How One Packer Figures 
Departmental Costs in 
His Accounting System 


By JOHN MITCHELL* 
Il. 


PREVIOUS article (see THE 
A NATIONAL PROVISIONER, October 

15) described in general terms 
the cost system used by the Louisville 
Provision Co., and pointed out how this 
system is applied to tests and costs on 
direct materials. As mentioned before, 
our entire plan is set up to provide ex- 
acting tests on each day’s operations. 
Tabulated and analyzed with the fore- 
men and superintendent at least once a 
week, these tests accurately reflect the 
efficiency of each production department 
or function. 

Bearing in mind the important part 
played by labor in determining costs 
and efficiency in the packing plant, we 
may logically begin here with a dis- 
cussion of how labor costs are handled 
under our system. 


Labor costs lend themselves very 


easily to the use of a cost system in - 


the meat industry. Consequently, the 
majority of packers have more or less 
detailed records concerning distribu- 
tion and application of direct labor. 

In a plant of our size a great deal of 
labor is being constantly changed from 
one operation to another. To offset this 
corresponding shift of expenses, the 
foreman of each operation transfers the 
expense to the operation receiving the 
labor, and receives credit against his 
weekly gross pay roll for the amount. 


LABOR COSTS 


Thus at the end of each week we have 
the actual direct labor cost, as well as 
the cost of indirect labor. From our 
weekly production sheet we apply the 
actual production and the resulting 
figure gives us the cost per unit pro- 
duced. Any variation in the pay roll, 
without a corresponding increase or de- 
crease in production, can be instantly 
spotted, and any inefficiency corrected 
without delay. We do not consider total 
direct labor important, if the cost per 
unit is under complete control. 

These weekly labor reports are the 
basis for the monthly departmental 
closings in which a department is 
charged only with the labor it actually 
uses. Our system does not take into 


*Auditor, Loulaville Provision Co,., Loulsville, 
Ky. 
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consideration lost time labor expense, 
since we depend upon the efficiency of 
the foreman to see that this type of ex- 
pense is held to a minimum. As a fore- 
man can only transfer productive time, 
any lost time or non-productive expense 
must be borne by the department on 
whose pay roll the men are carried, 
with the resulting increase of unit cost. 


Clean-Up Is Direct Labor 


Clean-up gangs in factory cost ac- 
counting in any other industry would 
be classified as indirect labor. We pre- 
fer to treat this type of work as direct 
labor, inasmuch as such work was made 
necessary by the production of certain 
specified items which, in our opinion, 
should bear the entire cost of this ad- 
ditional expense just as much as any 
other direct cost of processing. 





PROPER COST 
HANDLING 


N HIS second article Mr. Mitchell details 

the methods used by his firm in main- 
taining close supervision over direct and 
indirect labor costs, supply costs and over- 
head costs, as well as those arising in con- 
nection with administration and distribu- 
tion. He explains the handling of such 
problems as steam and power estimates, 
miscellaneous repairs and application of 
overhead, pointing out the advantages to 
packers of being able to determine the ex- 
act cost of an item per unit through each 
particular phase of processing. 





Unit cost of labor is the gauge by 
which we measure operating efficiency 
of our foremen, and it is highly im- 
portant that every operation of each 
department be reflected in the figures. 


COST OF SUPPLIES 


All supplies bought for an individual 
department or operation, and for a spe- 
cific purpose, are charged directly to 
that department’s supply account, in- 
cluding freight handling and other in- 
cidental expenses. Inventories are taken 
each month and, after adjustments for 
same, the total used during the month 
is a direct cost item for that department 
or operation. 

For example, cartons are considered 
as coming under this heading, and bacon 
cartons are therefore charged to the 
bacon slicing operation, lard cartons to 
the lard rendering operation and sau- 
sage cartons to the sausage department. 
All supplies of this nature, including 
salt, spices and other incidental ex- 
penses, are considered a part of the 
production cost. 


The packing industry is fortunate in 
that the classification and application 
of overhead burden—usually considered 
the cause of most trouble in other in- 
dustries—can be handled quite simply 
without sacrificing accuracy. 


OVERHEAD COSTS 


We have built our plan on the theory 
that every function in the plant, no 
matter how large or small, is a separate 
and distinct subdivision. Each of these 
functions is, therefore, charged with the 
direct labor and supplies used during 
the month. All that remains to be done 
at the end of the month is to close out 
each account in the same proportion as 
to the services it renders or the energy 
it provides the other departments. 


Our only problem in the allocation 
of these expenses was their proper dis- 
tribution to departments, or subdivi- 
sions of departments. 


Steam and Power Estimates 


It is comparatively simple to assemble 
all the expenses incidental to generating 
steam or power, or any of the other 
contributing departments, but we did 
not feel that we could afford installing 
the number of meters necessary to 
measure every unit of energy used in 
each step of the processing. 

We therefore set up, by means of 
engineering estimates, the percentage 
of energy that each of these functions 
would ordinarily use as compared to 
the total energy produced. The total 
expense of producing this energy is then 
allocated to departments, or subdi- 
visions of departments, on a basis of 
the percentages thus worked out. 


Miscellaneous and Repairs 


Rent, insurance, taxes on real estate, 
depreciation and amortization of build- 
ings and other building expenses are 
applied on a basis of the percentage of 
occupied area as compared to the total 
area occupied, on the theory that the ex- 
pense of maintaining the unoccupied 
area should be absorbed by the subdivi- 
sions of departments in same propor- 
tion as that borne by area occupied. 

Repairs and other mechanical ex- 
penses, including greasing and oiling of 
machinery, are performed by the repair 
department. All work of this type is 
done on shop cards, similar to those used 
by garages. At the end of the period 
these cards must first be approved by 
the superintendent, and the total must 
equal the total labor and _total repair 
parts charged to the mechanical depart- 
ment. These cards are then charged to 
the functions receiving this service as 
direct items of expense. 

At the end of the period each non- 
productive department is closed out, 
until only production, distributing and 
administrative departments remain. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
DISTRIBUTIVE COSTS 


The allocation of distribution costs 
has received particular attention from 
packers recently, and we are indebted 
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to the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers for the basis on which ours are 
allocated. Different plants have differ- 
ent problems, depending upon the size 
of the various orders and services re- 
quired by the customers. 

Our administrative and distributing 
costs are reduced to a basis of tonnage 
sold, in order to prevent these expenses 
from being applied more than once dur- 
ing processing, and to insure that pur- 
chases made for resale, without further 
processing, will bear their proportionate 
share of such expense. 


DEPARTMENTAL STATEMENTS 
OF PROFIT AND LOSS 


After all non-productive department 
costs have been closed into the proper 
departments the resulting totals are 
compiled into departmental statements 
of profit or loss. Sales, cost of mater- 
ials, supplies, administrative and dis- 
tributing expenses have been developed 
for each major department. 

We are then in a position to deter- 
mine definitely the total net income 
from each major department for the 
period. A department which is being 
operated in such a manner as to fail to 
show a net income is no longer hidden 
in the mass of general information that 
makes up an operating statement for 
the business as a whole. As a result, 
it is possible to devote our efforts to- 
ward improving departments with the 
poorest showings, and at the same time 
concentrate our sales efforts on those 
articles which show the best margin of 
net income. 

The final step in preparing these de- 
partmental statements is to group all 
of the departments together in a con- 
solidated statement, which reflects the 
total trading profit or loss for the 
period. 


Application of Overhead 


As mentioned previously, we have 
handled this problem by considering 
each function of the three major pro- 
duction departments as a separate and 
distinct subdivision. By separating the 
charges necessary for the operation of 
each of these functions, we have ar- 
rived at the total cost of processing the 
total number of units of commodities 
through each particular step of manu- 
facture. 

Dividing the total costs of operating 
each function (as shown by the operat- 
ing statement) by the weight of the 
units processed, as shown by the pro- 
duction report, we are able to determine 
exactly how much it cost us per unit 
during the month to process an article 
through each particular step. In order 
to set up pre-determined rates for the 
following month, it is necessary only to 
budget these expenses to the anticipated 
production. 

By setting these rates each month we 
have the advantage of using current 
rates at all times, and at the same time 
avoiding long-time fluctuations in pro- 
duction, which would materially alte: 
the rate of burden. By using each step 
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of the processing as a separate unit of 
burden application, we can stop the 
processing of an article at any stage 
and value it from the accumulated 
burden with surprising accuracy. 


Tests Show All Expenses 


All costs furnished the sales depart- 
ment in the form of tests or production 
reports carry every item of expense 
shown on the operating statement. For 
example, the cost on sliced bacon, with- 
out taking into consideration variation 
of weights due to yields or value of by- 
products, would be shown as follows: 


Green bacon value per ewt.: 

Plus curing labor, supplies and overhead per cwt. 
cured; 

Plus smoking labor, supplies and overhead per 
ewt. smoked; 

Plus skinning and slicing labor, supplies and 
overhead per ewt. sliced; 

Plus sales, administrative and distributing labor, 
supplies and overhead, per cwt. sold. 


By this method any product pur- 
chased for further processing can be 
handled in the same manner as commod- 
ities fully processed by the firm, the 
departmental burden being applied only 
at the point where the product enters 
the processing. 


Presentation of Cost Facts 


This discussion (see also Article I, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, October 
15) has dealt primarily with the man- 
ner of cost accounting which we found 
to be most practical for our purposes. 


We have learned through experience 
several important pitfalls to be avoided. 
The first was not to expect either the 
sales department or production depart- 
ment to accept cost figures at face value. 
Every item of expense that either shows 
an increase, or is higher than antici- 
pated, will be bitterly rejected by any 
person sufficiently interested in his work 
to hold a position of responsibility. 
Therefore, direct or allocated items of 
materials or expenses that are vague, 
or inconsistent, inevitably cause more 
harm than good. 


Explaining to Foremen 


Costs are invariably received with a 
certain amount of suspicion, especially 
by foremen who do not have the ad- 
vantage of a good education, and to 
offset this we attempt to make our state- 
ments as simple and as plain as possible, 
carefully avoiding highly technical 
phrases and captions wherever possible. 

At each meeting where costs are dis- 
cussed, every effort is made to acquaint 
each foreman with the items that are 
reflected on his operating statement and 
the source of these items. Any fluctua- 
tions that appear are carefully analyzed 
with the foreman and the reason of the 
fluctuation brought out. 


What Executives Want 


Executives are always deeply inter- 
ested in costs, but are more concerned 
in the reasons for increases in total ex- 
penses than in the fact that the item 
was greater in one period than in the 
previous one. We have, therefore, tried 





to present a picture that will emphasize 
the cause of any fluctuations of total 
expenses. 

It is possible to do this only by using 
the current statement of profit and loss 
as a foundation for the cost system. 
Every increase and burden must be 
fully justified and explained. Accuracy 
is the first thought, but simplicity is 
extremely important. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The next artiole in this series 
will describe a “RAPID COST SYSTEM” which 
has worked out successfully for an Eastern packer, 


PACKER SALES STILL HIGH 


Since February this year the tonnage 
sales of federally inspected meat plants 
have exceeded current production and 
September showed a continuance of this 
trend, according to the monthly survey 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. September sales volume was 6 
per cent over August and 5 per cent 
above September, 1937. Total dollar 
sales in September were 8 per cent 
greater than in August but 8 per cent 
under those of September, 1937. 


September export sales showed an 
increase with good movement to the 
United Kingdom and an_ increased 
quantity of lard and fat backs sold to 
Czechoslovakia; demand from_ these 
countries slackened during the war 
scare. Cuban demand for lard was 
heavy and September trade with Puerto 
Rico and South America equalled that 
of August. Prices in England were be- 
low Chicago parity, but quotations else- 
where were close to the U. S. basis. 


SECURITY FORM ABOLISHED 


Social security reporting by em- 
ployers has recently been simplified by 
elimination of the information return, 
Form SS-3, which employers have been 
required to file with local collectors of 
internal revenue when an_ employe 
reached the age of 65 or died before 
reaching that age. However, Form 
OAC-1001, statement of employer, the 
final employe wage report under the 
federal old-age insurance system, must 
still be filed with the nearest social 
security board office when an employe 
reaches 65 or dies before attaining that 
age. 


PLAN BUTTER SALES DRIVE 


A nation-wide cooperative _ sales 
campaign will be inaugurated Novem- 
ber 10 to reduce the record-breaking 
surplus of unconsumed butter, accord- 
ing to a statement made this week by 
C. W. Holman, secretary, National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation. 
“Participating in this drive,” said Mr. 
Holman, “will be approximately 37,000 
retail stores owned by corporate chains 
associated with the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains and 153,000 inde- 
pendent retail food stores, 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF 
PARTICULAR BEEF BUYERS 


Packer’s Plan Insures 
Supplies of Uniform 
High Quality Cattle 


EAT packing differs from most 
M other industries in one im- 
portant respect. The average 
manufacturer starts operations with 


raw materials that are either uniform 
from day to day, or can be made so. 


The meat packer, on the other hand, 
buys the raw material (livestock) and 
disassembles it. The finished product 
is not uniform, and the packer has no 
way of making it so after it is in his 
plant and before starting work on it. 
This not only complicates processing 
operations, but sometimes makes it ex- 
tremely difficult or impossible to sup- 
ply customers’ demands. 

A few packers feed cattle and could, 
if they desired, finish animals to meet 
particular market demands as to weight 
and quality of cuts. Some packers have 
found it profitable to maintain feeding 
farms from which weights and grades 
of cattle not obtainable readily and 
quickly on public markets can be se- 
cured when occasion demands. A 


Southern packer is operating a 200-acre - 


farm adjoining his plant to which live- 
stock not purchased for immediate 
slaughter are sent and fed, and from 
which slaughter supplies are drawn. 


Detroit Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., 


has devised an interesting plan to main- 
tain a supply of slaughter cattle ap- 
proximately uniform in weight and 
quality, and which will provide cuts de- 
manded by plant customers. This is 
working out very satisfactorily, ac- 
cording to general manager J. L. Wilde. 


Cooperation With Feeder 


The plan is operated in cooperation 
with a large cattle feeding farm. The 
Detroit Packing Co. assists in buying 
cattle of the type desired and superin- 
tends their shipment to the feeder. 
When ready for slaughter the cattle are 
sent as required to the packing plant. 

“To supply customers with high grade 
beef is not always a simple matter when 
a packing plant is located outside live- 
stock producing and feeding sections 
and is compelled to ship in animals from 
distant points,” says Mr. Wilde. “Many 
disappointments to both packer and cus- 
tomer result, due to inability to secure 
grades of animals required and varia- 
tions from week to week in weight and 
quality. 


Developing Quality Desired 


“The problem is by no means solved 
when animals of the desired weight and 
quality are secured, however. Cattle 
shipped considerable distances are fre- 
quently bruised badly in crowded cars, 
often mishandled and sometimes are ex- 
cited and highly nervous when they 
arrive at the plant. 

“We have been giving thought for 
some time to the possibility of obtaining 
cattle more uniform in weight and 





HOW PACKER INSURES QUALITY BEEF SUPPLY 


Because packer buyers know quality in feeders and stockers as well as in finished 
cattle, Paul Chase, head livestock buyer tor Detroit Packing Co. selects thin cattle 
for Michigan feeders and when ready for slaughter they are purchased by the com- 
pany at the going market. In this way a regular uniform quality beef supply is insured. 


Week Ending October 29, 1938 


“A 





FANCY BEEF ON FOOT 


J. L. Wilde, general manager, Detroit 
Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., looks over 
fancy steers in company holding pens. 


quality and more acceptable to the dis- 
criminating trade in our territory. The 
more we considered the matter the more 
it became apparent that the situation 
could not be improved under present 
methods of buying and handling live- 
stock. The alternative seemed to be 
for us to work out some plan by which 
we could have cattle finished to our 
specifications in nearby feed lots. 

“We were fortunate in being able to 
develop a workable plan with the 
Meadowbrook Beef Feeding Co., Roches- 
ter, Mich., the largest farm of its kind 
in the state. The arrangement has been 
in operation for some time and is work- 
ing out to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. We believe it offers the 
solution to smaller packers’ problems 
of securing uniform quality beef ani- 
mals. 


How Plan Operates 


“Meadowbrook farm contains ap- 
proximately 1,500 acres and is able, 
therefore, to handle and feed a large 
number of animals. All the animals 
purchased to be finished on the farm are 
thoroughbreds, and most of them are 
secured in the Texas Panhandle. They 
are selected on the ranges and at Texas 
marketing centers by Paul M. Chase, 
our livestock buyer, and purchased by 
him for the feeder. Mr. Chase also 
sees to the shipment of purchases to the 
feeding farm, replenishment of the herd 
as animals are sorted out weekly for 
slaughter, and works closely with the 
farm manager, an expert cattle feeder. 

“The cattle we draw from the farm 
for slaughter are purchased from the 
feeder at the market price. These cattle 
cost us somewhat more than our aver- 
age of cattle purchased on the markets, 
but this is not of particular concern to 
us. What we are _ interested in 
primarily is beef of better quality. Our 
plan seems to be the only way we can get 
regularly the type of cattle we want.” 
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Another new book, Volume 3 of the Packer's 
Encyclopedia, has just been compiled by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER in co-operation 
with leading sausage experts in the field! 


This important volume presents the best of 
modern sausage practice, tested and proved 
formulas for sausage and all types of specialty 
products. It offers complete recommendations 
for correct manufacturing and operating pro- 
cedure, plant layout suggestions, valuable 
merchandising ideas, and a handy directory 
of equipment and supplies. 


SAUSAGE AND MEAT SPECIALTIES is the 
first work of its kind on this important subject. 
The wealth of material between its covers and 
the thorough manner in which it is presented 
will make it an indispensable aid to every 
sausage maker! 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 
Price Postpaid $5.00 
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HOLIDAY SPECIALTIES POPULAR 
DURING WINTER MONTHS 


continuing through Christmas and New Year’s 

Day afford the sausage manufacturer or the 
packer’s sausage and meat specialty department an 
opportunity to build sales with items which have 
strong seasonal appeal. 

Not only will some of these foods, such as mince 
meat, be in demand for meals on the three principal 
holidays, but they should find a good market during 
the whole winter “era of good eating.” Many of 
them are rich and hearty in contrast with the lighter 
specialties favored by consumers during the warm 
months. 

What types of business can the sausage manu- 
facturer aim at during November and December? 
Here are a few of the possibilities: 


Fesstin days ushered in by Thanksgiving and 


Mince Meat, Meat Pies, Turkey Loaf.— 
Some processors may find it profitable to turn out 
such special products as mince meat, meat pies and 
turkey loaf. Mince meat is widely used in pies and 


other desserts during the cold season. It can be 
made and packaged in the sausage plant and sold 
through the processor’s regular retail outlets. Meat 
pies, including turkey and chicken, can also be made 
in the plant and contain a large proportion of mate- 
rials readily available, such as meat, lard, stock and 
gelatin. With turkey and other fowl in the limelight 
during the holidays, a turkey or chicken loaf might 
also be a successful seller. 


Holiday Packaging.—Holiday business in 
regular items can be stimulated through use of spe- 
cial cartons, casings and wrappings as well as by 
other merchandising effort. Loaves, boned hams 
and sausage may be stuffed in colorful artificial cas- 
ings with a Christmas theme. Pork sausage and 
even dry sausage may be given gift appeal by holi- 
day wrappings of transparent cellulose and parch- 
ment. Some processors promote their pork sausage 
for holiday breakfasts; others advertise theirs as a 
good stuffing for fowl. 





Mince Meat 


INCE meat may be made up 
only a few weeks in advance of 
sale, although most producers feel that 


packages, in small glass jars or, after 
concentration, in small cartons. 

A good formula for a 100-lb. batch of 
wet mince meat is as follows: 


25 lbs. solid fresh apples, peeled 10 lbs. chopped apples 


Another Formula 


Another formula which yields ap- 
proximately 100 lbs. is as follows: 


a more extended aging period is neces- oni eiieul 10 lbs. seedless raisins 
sary for the full development of flavor. 30 Ibs. good brown sugar 10 lbs. currants 
Product to be sold during the coming $0 the. seofiene vaiaies 12 lbs. seeded raisins 
holiday and winter season may be made 8 lbs. washed and picked currants 10 lbs. Smyrna figs, well chopped 
immediately. 10 Ibs. lean beef, cooked and free 3 Ibs. orange peel 
Three of the four formulas given here of sinews 5 to 7 lbs. citron 


are for relatively small-scale manufac- 
ture, but all may be varied in size to 
meet the producer’s requirements. A 
number of expensive ingredients are 
used in making mince meat; the cost of 
each must be included in working out 


4 oz. mace 


the lemons 


5 Ibs. beef suet, defibrinated 
4 oz. fine salt 


4 oz. cinnamon 
1% lbs. lemon peel and the juice of 


4 lbs. chopped almonds (optional) 
2 lbs. lemon peel 

1% lbs. ginger 

lbs. dark brown sugar 

oz. ground cinnamon 

oz. ground cloves 





the total cost, so that the product can 
be priced to make a profit. 


Mince meat may be packaged in a 
number of ways. It may be placed in 
the sausage stuffer and stuffed in 1-7/8 
x l1l-in. artificial casings. It is then 
chilled and handled in the same manner 
as chili con carne. Mince meat is also 
packed in bulk in kits or large glass 
jars; it may be put up in moisture proof 


Week Ending October 29, 1938 


Chop the beef and suet fine and mix 
with 3 oz. salt and 1 pint of brandy. 
Add enough sweet cider to bring the 
mass to the desired consistency. In mix- 
ing, add the chopped apples gradually, 
then some cider, then the sugar, raisins, 
currants, meat, salt, spices, suet, brandy 
and more cider. This mince meat may 
be packed in small or large glass jars 
or kits. 


oz. ground mace 

oz. ground cardamon 
qt. brandy 

qt. cherry wine 

to 2 qts. alcohol 

oz. salt 

gals. cider 


Grind 9 lbs. cooked corned beef 
through 3/16-in. plate. Take 9 Ibs. suet, 
cut in small pieces and dipped in cold 
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water, and grind it through 3/16-in. 
plate. Handling it in this manner will 
prevent clogging the grinder. Fresh 
beef can be used if desired. 

Bring 2 gals. of water to boiling point 
and add 4 lbs. corn starch and 2 lbs. 
tapioca flour, dissolved in a gallon of 
cold water. Allow this mixture to come 
to the boiling point and then add raisins 
and currants, brown sugar and cider. 
When this is boiling, add orange and 
lemon peel and citron. The meat and 
suet are then added and’ the brandy, 
sherry, alcohol and chopped apples are 
put into the mixture last. The product 
may then be sealed in pails or tierces 
for aging. 

Brown sugar is preferable to black or 
sugarhouse molasses in mince meat 
manufacture, because the latter does 
not run uniform in acid content and may 
give the product a tobacco flavor. 


Large-Scale Formula 


A good formula for commercial 
manufacture of mince meat is as fol- 
lows: 


80 lbs. choice beef 

80 lbs. prime beef suet 

160 lbs. good apples 

40 lbs. citron 

20 lbs. lemon peel 

20 Ibs. candied orange peel 

80 lbs. stoned and cleaned layer 
raisins 

80 Ibs. picked and washed currants 

80 lbs. stemmed seedless raisins 


Beef should be simmered until tender, 
cooled and then chopped. Suet should 
be shredded, defibrinated and chopped. 
Apples are pared, cored and chopped 
and citron, lemon and orange peel are 
chopped fine. Mix all these ingredients 
and add: 


80 ground nutmegs 
10 oz. coarse ground cloves 
1% lbs. coarse ground cinnamon 
10 oz. coarse mace 
3 Ibs. salt 
juice and chopped rinds of 80 
oranges and 80 lemons 


Mixing and Draining 


Mix the mass thoroughly and cover 
with 10 gals. each of sherry and brandy. 
Allow the spirits to permeate the mass 
thoroughly for two to four days. The 
receptacle for holding this product is 
usually made of wood and fitted with a 
drawoff cock at the lowest point. Super- 
fluous liquid is drawn off for future 
use and mince meat is spread on per- 
forated racks. It is allowed to drain 
but is not pressed. 

The mince meat is protected with 
heavy clean muslin while draining and 
when thoroughly drained it is ready for 
packaging. If desired, the product can 
be processed in glass jars, in which case 
it is not so thoroughly drained as 
product to be packaged in other ways. 

Thorough mixing is important in 
mince meat manufacture and liquor 
added should be allowed to permeate 
all of the mince meat before it is 
drained. 
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Formula for a small batch of mince 
meat that has proved popular is as fol- 
lows: 


8 lbs. beef suet 
16 lbs. lean trimmed boneless beef 
5 lbs. raisins 
1 lb. currants 
1 Ib. citron 
1 Ib. candied orange peel 
2% lbs. brown sugar 
1 gal. chopped apples 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon allspice 
1% cup salt 
1 gal. hard cider 


Materials are handled in the same 
manner as in the first formula. If it is 
desired to use this for larger scale pro- 
duction the quantities can be doubled 
once or more. 


Meat Pies 


HILE few meat processors in this 
W6 country have ever attempted the 
manufacture of meat pies, they are quite 
generally made in English meat plants 
and by Canadian packers. Whether or 
not American packers or sausage manu- 
facturers could work up a profitable 
volume of business in such products is 
a matter of experiment, and the meat 
processor who has a good delicatessen 
and cooked meat trade might find it 
worth while to experiment with meat 
pies. 

Meat pies give the processor an op- 
portunity to introduce variety into his 
line of specialties and at the same time 
afford an outlet for meat and lard. 
They may also allow him to utilize more 
fully the equipment used in the manu- 
facture of sausage and meat loaves. 

Procedure outlined here is similar to 
that used in English plants. It may be 
used as a basis for developing a method 
which will fit the circumstances of the 
individual processor. 

When pork or beef are used in pies 
the meat is cut into %4-in. cubes; chicken 
or veal is cut somewhat smaller. The 
meat is put in a cooker, covered with 
water, flavored with salt and pepper 
and cooked for about 20 minutes. 


Making the Crust 


A commercial crust formula calls for: 
6 Ibs. lard 
10 Ibs. pastry flour 
These ingredients are blended to- 
gether, leaving some lumps the size of 
peas. To this mixture is added a solu- 
tion made from: 


6 oz. salt 
12 oz. corn sugar 
1% qts. ice water 


This is mixed in sufficiently to wet 
the dry particles thoroughly. The dough 
is chilled before rolling and is then 
rolled out to about %-in. thickness. 


Filling and Baking 


Baking tins are lined with the rolled 
pastry and are then filled with the 
chopped meat, a little gravy or stock 





(which may contain diced vegetables 
such as potatoes, peas and carrots), one 
or two pieces of chopped kidney (op- 
tional) and two or three pieces of 
chopped onion. The pies may be fully 
or only partially filled before baking. 
They are covered with a layer of pastry 
and a small hole is left in the top crust 
for a steam vent. Brush over tops of 
pies with egg white to give them a good 
glaze. 


Place in oven and bake at temperature 
of 275 degs. F. If pies average 1 lb. in 
weight they should be baked at this 
temperature for 45 minutes. Larger or 
smaller sizes are baked for a propor- 
tionately longer or shorter time. 


Pies only partially filled may be com- 
pleted after baking by inserting a tube 
in the steam vent of each pie and adding 
warm gravy or stock thickened with 
gelatin. This is the practice which is 
commonly followed in meat pie manu- 
facture in England. 


Turkey or Chicken 
Loaf 


AKED turkey loaf or chicken loaf 

may be made as rich or economical 
as desired. The quantity of turkey meat 
and percentage of fat and cereal can be 
adjusted most satisfactorily by experi- 
ment. If the loaf is made for local dis- 
tribution a combination of fowl and veal 
can be used in the desired proportions 
to make a more economical type of 
product. 


It is most economical to cook the fowl 
and bone it afterward. If meat is prin- 
cipally fowl, some cooked ground pig 
skins will serve as binder. The follow- 
ing seasoning may be used for each 
100-lb. batch: 


2% lbs. salt 

oz. sugar 

oz. white pepper 

0z. mace 

oz. green parsley 

oz.’ lemon extract 

oz. ground celery seed 
chopped sweet pepper 


KRDO bh 


Cut well-cooked meats into small 
pieces, pack in a loaf pan and pour over 
this same broth in which the fowl was 
cooked, which has been skimmed and 
strained before using. The loaf is baked 
for 30 minutes at around 200 degs. F. 
The temperature is then raised to 250 
degs. to finish off. Extended baking 
is not necessary since all materials are 
pre-cooked. 

When veal is used in this loaf it is 
ground through 1-in. plate and fowl 
through %-in. plate. Use broth from 
cooking the fowl for whatever moisture 
is needed and binder flour or dry milk 
solids may also be included. After 
meats are ground and seasoned, bake in 
a meat loaf pan in the same way as 
regular turkey loaf. 

If chickens are used in this loaf 
roosters will furnish satisfactory meat. 
Do not use any sodium nitrate or nitrite 
of soda in the manufacture of turkey or 
chicken loaf. 
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Whether your output is 150 pounds or 
6,000 pounds per hour, the U. S. Heavy 
Duty Bacon Slicer is a profitable in- 
stallation that will help your business 
grow. It’s the most economical method 
of sanitary slicing, which shingles per- 
fect slices directly onto the conveyor. 


One outstanding feature is that bacon 
does not have to be sharp frozen; 32 to 
35 degrees F. being the ideal tempera- 
ture. 


This means less loss from shrinkage 
of bacon, which also retains its natural 
color and “bloom”; fat does not separate 
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from lean; slices will not crack when 
folded into packages and you can main- 
tain a healthier working temperature 
for the operators. 


Slice Bacon on the Bias 


By using a simple new attachment, 
you can slice thin “skippy” bellies on 
the slant, increasing the width of slices 
approximately 45%. 


Bacon—Dried Beef Unit 


An interesting U. S. Slicer, designed 
for small space. Change instantly from 
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A recent installation in the plant of E. Kahn's Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INCREASE YOUR SLICED 
Bacon TONNAGE 


slicing bacon any thickness to slicing 
dried beef %4” at a speed of 400 slices 
per minute. All slices neatly stacked 
for easy wrapping. 

Successful performance records of 
U. S. Heavy Duty Units now in use by 
progressive packers should interest you. 
This data and new catalog on modern 
slicing equipment sent on request to 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co., La Porte, 
Ind. 


*Note—Hundreds of U. S. Heavy Duty Units 
have been installed to date by large and small 
packing plants, making the Bacon Slicing De- 
partment a real Mecca for visitors. 
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Sandwiches at Fair 
Boost Sausage 


ETERS Sausages & Meat Products, 

Inc., St. Paul, Minn., used its booth 
at the recent Minnesota State Fair 
to demonstrate the kind and quality 
of smoked meats, luncheon meats and 
sausages the company is prepared to 
serve Minnesota consumers. Along with 
a refrigerated display case, in which a 
wide variety of cut meats was shown, 
there was a sandwich bar where sand- 
wiches were served at cost. Twenty-two 
varieties of meats and meat products 
were used in these sandwiches and 12 
girls, working in shifts from 8:00 in the 
morning to 8:30 at night, were kept 
busy meeting the demand. In all, 88,612 
sandwiches were served and in a single 
day 10,000 were sold up to 3:00 p. m. 


sandwiches. Atlantic & Pacific stores 
furnished the bread and coffee at actual 
cost. Attendance at the fair totaled 
156,000, and Mr. Broecker feels, as did 
the Peters sausage company, St. Paul, 
that this is a unique way of advertising 
their specialty, which is called the 
Klarer Health Wiener, and is advertised 
to contain vitamin D. 


“LOSS LEADER" SELLING 


For several years Safeway Stores, 
Inc., has participated in a program of 
cooperation with agriculture to increase 
farm income through greater efficiency 
in distributing farm products, and cor- 
recting practices which are considered 
harmful to agriculture. One of the prac- 





PETERS MEAT SANDWICHES POPULAR 


On the assumption that if seeing is believing, tasting is convincing, Peters Sausages 

& Meat Products, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., featured their exhibit at the recent Minnesota 

State Fair by serving sandwiches at cost. More than 88,600 meat sandwiches were 

served during the period. A refrigerated case filled with sliced sausage and meat 
loaves featured the Peters line. 


Robert E. Peters; general manager 
of the company, believes the advertising 
advantage of this exhibit and of the 
sandwiches served was invaluable, as 
it reached consumers from all parts of 
the state in attendance at the fair and 
broadened the already fine distribution 
the company enjoys. The company has 
distributing points located at Detroit 
Lakes, Crookston, Hibbing, Virginia 
and Duluth and uses 26 trucks and two 
10-ton tractor trailers in handling its 
product. 


Another State Fair Report 


Ted H. Broecker, president, Klarer 
Provision Co., Louisville, Ky., reports 
that their booth at the Kentucky State 
Fair served approximately 33,000 wiener 
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tices considered harmful is the use of 
farm products—including meats—as 
“loss leaders,” and this practice has 
been contrary to Safeway’s policy. The 
latest development in perfecting actual 
operations under this policy is contained 
in the following bulletin issued to divi- 
sion managers of Safeway by president 
L. A. Warren: 


“Two years ago we adopted a policy 
of not using farm products as loss lead- 
ers. In the future will you see that no 
farm products are sold at less than 20 
per cent over your landed warehouse 
cost, except to meet competition. When 
it becomes necessary to meet a lower 
price than that quoted by you, please 
get documentary evidence to support the 
meeting of the competitive price. If the 


lower price appears in a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, please get copies of it and 
mail it to me. If the price is made by 
the use of window posters or price cards, 
please have photographs taken by a 
local photographer and mail copies of 
these to me. 

“This is of vital importance in carry- 
ing out the policies which we adopted 
in good faith and, as a matter of fact, 
I see no reason why we should ever sell 
this type of merchandise on any other 
basis as a matter of good business.” 


LAMB FOOD VALUES 


Lamb may be selected by the house- 
wife according to its food value as well 
as its cost through the use of a new 
table which shows the approximate 
average composition of different cuts 
from three classes of lamb carcasses. 
The table, issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is one result of a 
series of meat investigations that have 
been in progress for 12 years. Through 
its use housewives, dieticians, chefs and 
others can obtain information concern- 
ing the approximate amounts of fat, 
lean, bone, protein and water in the 
different cuts from animals of various 
degrees of fatness. 


The studies show, for example, the 
average composition of fat, intermedi- 
ate, and thin lamb carcasses. Fat car- 
casses when analyzed showed about 33 
per cent separable fat, 48 per cent sep- 
arable lean, and 19 per cent bone. In- 
termediate lamb showed 22 per cent 
fat, 56 per cent lean, and 22 per cent 
bone; the thin lamb, approximately 11 
per cent fat, 58 per cent lean, and 31 
per cent bone. While thin lambs have 
a higher percentage of lean, bone con- 
tent also is greater and total edible por- 
tion less. 


Chemical analysis of the edible por- 
tions did not show a wide variation in 
protein content for the three classes. 
However, fat lambs contained about 40 
per cent fat and 46 per cent water, com- 
pared with approximately 15 per cent 
fat and 66 per cent water for thin 
lambs. 


FALL SAUSAGE CAMPAIGN 


Reynolds Packing Co., Union City, 
Tenn., W. G. Reynolds, president, is 
staging an autumn campaign on its sau- 
sage products especially and on “Reel- 
foot” brand meat products in general. 
The company has motorized its delivery 
service and extended it to many addi- 
tional points in its area. 
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NEW DEALER PLAN 


A new and revolutionary merchandis- 
ing plan for its dealers has been an- 
nounced by Armour and Company. The 
new plan, called “Armour’s Meal of the 
Month Service,” is an outgrowth of 
the successful “meal of the month” 
campaign. After a thorough investi- 
gation of the retail meat field and 
the retail meat dealer’s problems, Ar- 
mour found that there was a definite 
need among housewives for meal plan- 
ning assistance. This need, it was dis- 
covered, could best be answered by the 
grocery and meat dealer. Because of 
the enthusiastic acceptance of the “meal 
of the month” plan by dealers and 
housewives alike, it was decided to in- 
corporate the original plan in the new 
campaign. 

Armour’s “Meal of the Month Serv- 
ice” is now one of the largest and most 
comprehensive meal planning services 
offered by any manufacturer. Full page 
magazine advertisements and large ad- 
vertisements in newspapers all over the 
country are featuring three colorful 
“meals of the month”’—breakfast, lunch- 
eon, dinner. In addition to this heavy 
advertising support, a vital part of the 
service is the ““Meal Guide,” an attrac- 
tive booklet containing a number of 
complete meal menus and recipes. This 
will be delivered to dealers each month 
by Armour salesmen for free distribu- 
tion to customers. 

The introductory advertisements, 
which appeared in newspapers and 
magazines this month, were composed 
of pictures of the three “meals of the 
month,” which feature Armour’s Star 
























































ham, Star bacon and Star corned beef 
hash. Armour salesmen, during the 
entire campaign, will furnish dealers 
with attractive window and counter 
display material. 


MEAT FOR BREAKFAST 


Staging his own drive to boost “meat 
for breakfast,” a packer salesman re- 
cently asked dealers on his sales route 
what they had for breakfast. Many ad- 
mitted that they had eaten a little of 
this or that—but no meat. They had 
passed up ham, sausage, bacon, dried 
beef, liver, kidneys and other meat 
products for the widely-advertised 
“breakfast foods.” 


The salesman then persuaded the 
dealers to look around their own stores 
to see how much emphasis they were 
giving to meat as food for breakfast— 
by display, card or advertisement. He 
convinced them that they could increase 
their meat sales by playing up meat as 
a breakfast food in the same manner as 
other foods are promoted for use in this 
meal. 


Display and advertising material fea- 
turing a different kind of meat for each 
day’s breakfast was developed and used 
successfully by several dealers. The 
first day it was breakfast bacon, promi- 
nently displayed with a carton of eggs 
and a sign, “Your family will welcome 
a return to bacon and eggs for break- 
fast.” The next day it was dried beef, 
and on subsequent days pork sausage, 
Canadian style bacon, pork chops, liver, 
kidneys and ham were featured. 


mee gL ee LARD 





IDAHO MEATS AT INDUSTRIAL FAIR 


H. H. Keim Company, Ltd., Nampa, Idaho, exhibited their cured meats, sausage 

and lard at the Nampa Industrial Fair, held September 7-10. A feature of the exhibit 

was a large sausage of the company’s “Bestever” brand of bologna, which was the 

center of a weight guessing contest. The person nearest correct was given a Bestever 

ham and the second most accurate guesser 4 Ibs. of Bestever lard. Extensive use was 

made of artificial casings for large bologna and luncheon meat products and cello- 
phane and parchment for wrapping the larger cuts exhibited. 


Week Ending October 29, 1938 





NICE PACKAGE—NICE PRODUCT 


Fuhrman & Forster, Chicago packers, pack- 
age their Select brand of cooked ham in 
artificial casings. This printed casing car- 
ries not only the name of the packer and 
the brand of cooked ham, but a bit of pro- 
motion in “Known for Quality.” (Photo 
Sylvania Industrial Corp.) 


CORNED BEEF HASH TIE-IN 


Utilizing newspapers of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Madison and other cities in this 
territory, as well as rural newspapers | 
of the Chicago area, the Illinois Meat 
Co., Chicago, staged a tie—in with Na- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Week with an in- 
tensive campaign for its Broadcast 
brand corned beef hash. Stressing econ- 
omy and the excess corned beef content 
of its product over required U. S. stand- 
ards, the company inaugurated its pro- 
gram in Chicago newspapers during the 
week of Oct. 10. 
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MORE RULES ANNOUNCED AS 
WAGE-HOUR LAW BEGINS 


Employers Must Be Guided 
By Interpretations 
And Regulations 


MINIMUM wage of 25 cents an 
hour and a maximum workweek 
of 44 hours became effective on 


October 24 for all meat industry units 
operating in interstate commerce. 


As provisions of the federal wage 
and hour law (highlights in the next 
column) went into effect, Elmer F. 
Andrews, administrator of the act, ap- 
pealed for cooperation by employers 
and employes and explained that the 
purpose of the law is not to “hound” 
business “nor to establish a wage and 
hour schedule which will penalize de- 
cent employers.” 


He asked workers not to institute un- 
necessary suits under the law and said 
that A.F. of L. and C.I1.0. officials had 
informed him that they “intend to ad- 
vise their members to go slowly.” He 
declared that the wage-hour division of 
the Department of Labor intends to use 
its “full powers to guarantee fair treat- 
ment to both employer and employe.” 


Method of Enforcement 


Administrator Andrews said that em- 
ployers will not be bound by too much 
red tape and pointed out that enforce- 
ment will not depend solely on prosecu- 
tions or injunctions, but the act will be 
largely self-enforcing because it en- 
titles employes to recover double 
damages if they successfully sue for 
overwork or under pay. While admit- 
ting that interstate firms might have 
to meet more competition from intra- 
state companies, he declared that the 
states might be expected to establish 
fair labor standards within their own 
borders. 

Regulations covering various phases 
of the act have been issued by the ad- 
ministrator, and interpretative bulle- 
tins on certain sections have also been 
published. Interpretation of provisions 
in regard to interstate commerce, eligi- 
ble employes and piece workers were 
published in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER of October 15, page 16, and 
regulations defining executive, adminis- 
trative, professional, local retail and 
outside sales employes, and covering ap- 
prentices, learners, handicapped work- 
ers, messengers and children were in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of October 
22, page 20. The full text of these reg- 
ulations and bulletins, as well as those 


summarized this week, may be obtained 
from the wage and hour administration, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Latest regulations to be issued by 
the administrator cover seasonal indus- 
tries, “area of production,” employer 
records, and the determination of rea- 
sonable cost of board, lodging and 
facilities furnished employes. Inter- 
pretative bulletins are also available 
on the method of payment under the 
act and maximum hours and overtime, 
as well as an explanation of rules on 
record-keeping. 


Latest Regulations 


RECORD KEEPING. — Employer 
records, which are to be available and 
preserved for four years, must show 
following information in regard to each 
employe: Full name; home address; 
date of birth if under 19; hours worked 
each workday and workweek; regular 
rate of pay and basis upon which wages 
are paid; wages at regular rate of pay 
for each workweek (excluding extra 
pay due to excess of overtime rate over 
regular rate); extra wages for each 
workweek attributable to excess of 
overtime rate over regular rate; addi- 
tions to cash wages or deductions from 
stipulated wages; total wages paid for 
each workweek, and date of payment. 





Major Provisions of 
Wage-Hour Law 


Important provisions of the federal wage- 
hour law, which became effective on October 
24 for workers in meat industry firms 
operating in interstate commerce, are as 
follows: 

Twenty-five cents an hour minimum 
wage. 

Forty-four hour maximum workweek in 
any seven consecutive days. 

Time and one-half the regular rate for 
work time in excess of 44 hours. 

Exemption of meat packing employers 
during 14 workweeks in the aggregate in 
any calendar year from the hour maxi- 
mum and overtime pay requirement. 

Prohibition of child labor under 14 
years of age; restriction on employment 
of minors between 14 and 20 years of age. 

“Double indemnity” for workers who 
successfully sue because of overwork or 
underpayment. 

Reduction of workweek maximum to 42 
hours on October 24, 1939, and to 40 
hours on October 24, 1940. 

Method set up for establishing later wage 
minimums of above 25 cents but not over 
40 cents an hour. 








No particular order or form is pre- 
scribed for these records, although a 
sample form is published in the ex- 
planation of the regulations. For ad- 
ministrative, executive and other ex- 
empt employes the employer need 
record only full name, home address 
and occupation. 


In connection with record-keeping 
regulations the term “hours worked” is 
defined as including “all time during 
which an employe is required by his 
employer to be on duty or to be on the 
employer’s premises or at a prescribed 
workplace.” A “workday” with respect 
to any employe shall be any 24 con- 
secutive hours, and a “workweek” shall 
be 7 consecutive days. 


The term “wage or wages” means all 
remuneration for employment of what- 
soever nature whether paid on timework, 
piecework, salary, commission, bonus 
or other basis. “Regular rate of pay” 
means the hourly wage rate at which 
the employe works, or the hourly rate 
obtained by dividing weekly compensa- 
tion by the hours worked. In computing 
the average hourly rate all wages 
earned or paid during a particular 
workweek must be included except 
bonuses not computed on the basis of 
measured work performed, the extra 
pay due to excess of overtime over reg- 
ular rate, and additions to cash wages 
for board, lodging or other facilities 
furnished by the employer. 


WAGE DEDUCTIONS REC OG- 
NIZED.—These “regulations determin- 
ing the reasonable cost of board, lodg- 
ing and other facilities furnished em- 
ployes,” which may be included in the 
wage paid to any employe, are not of 
special interest to the meat industry 
except in one particular. The regula- 
tions state that “cost of furnishing 
facilities which are primarily for the 
benefit or convenience of the employer 
will not be recognized as reasonable and 
may not therefore be included in com- 
puting wages.” 

The following list of facilities found 
by the administrator to be primarily for 
benefit or convenience of the employer 
is illustrative rather than exclusive: 
(1) tools of the trade and other mate- 
rials incidental to carrying on the em- 
ployer’s business; (2) the cost of uni- 
forms and of their laundering where 
the nature of the business requires the 
employe to wear a uniform. 


In the interpretation of these regula- 
tions it is pointed out that the employe 
is entitled to the basic minimum wage 
free and clear of charges for tools, etc. 
Deductions may be made for such ma- 
terials if, but only if, the deduction 
does not bring the wage below the basic 
minimum. It is also pointed out that 
any employer whose employes are paid 
cash free and clear in any amount 
above the minimum standards of the 
act need not concern himself with this 
section of the law. 5 

In addition to an interpretative bul- 
letin on the method of payment under 
the act (largely covered above in “wage 
deductions recognized’), and an ex- 


{Continued on page 28.) 
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QUALITY WAS DOMINANT 
AT AMERICAN ROYAL 


UALITY featured the livestock 
Q and meat exhibits at the Amer- 

ican Royal Live Stock Show, 
which opened at Kansas City on Octo- 
ber 15 and continued through October 
22. The American Royal is the first of 
the great livestock shows of the season 
and this year marked its 40th anni- 
versary. 

While numbers of breeding and meat 
animals exhibited was not so large as 
in some former years, owing to pro- 
tracted droughts and shortage of feed 
in the area, animals shown were of out- 
standing quality. The decline in num- 
bers was particularly evident in carlot 
fat cattle exhibits but the good crops 
of the growing year just ended and 
confidence in the future were reflected 
in the large number of feeder calves 
entered and sold. 

Two well known meat packers were 
among the exhibitors. E. A. Cudahy, 
jr., showed a part of his breeding herd 
of Belgian draft horses including the 
mare which was grand champion at the 
1935 International Live Stock Show at 
Chicago. Thomas E. Wilson, chairman 
of the board of Wilson & Co., exhibited 
the company’s famous six-horse team 
of Clydesdales, as well as a string of 
his Shorthorn cattle. 


Meat On Parade 


Meat occupied an important place in 
the big show. Throughout the pavilion 
posters called the attention of visitors 
to the fact that “Meat Tops the Menu.” 
In a huge display the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board showed the 
parade of meat cuts, each major class 
of meat occupying an important sector. 

Here, as at the state fairs, the lard 
group attracted wide attention. Pigs, 
large and small, molded from lard fea- 
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tured the advantage of this fat for 
shortening and cooking. The Edgar 
Bergen-Charlie McCarthy style dia- 
logue between the lard pigs of “Son, 
aren’t cakes and pies and doughnuts 
made with lard the tops?” with the 
small bespectacled pig replying, “Boy, 
oh boy, can I mow ’em down,” created 
much interest and directed visitors to 
the many advantages of lard. 


Not only were the most expensive and 
the least expensive of the better known 
cuts on display but many new ones, 
most of which fell into the class of 
those having maximum appeal to the 
economy buyer. Among the newer beef 
cuts was a country club steak and a pot 
roast made from the blade end of the 
rib. The tougher outside muscle was 
used for the rolled pot roast and the 
eye section for the country club steak. 
Then there was a standing rib roast 
with the chine bone removed and re- 
placed with a quarter-inch layer of back 
fat. This facilitates carving, adds some 
fat flavor to the meat and protects it 
while it is being cooked. It is particu- 
larly desirable for use with this cut 
from less well finished carcasses. An- 
other cut of interest was made from the 
shoulder clod—the “clear cut.” This 
was wrapped with back fat and larded. 
It is easy to carve and very tasty. 


_Meat For Every Family 


Among the pork cuts was a cushion 
shoulder with hock off. The shoulder 
arm bone was removed and the cavity 
filled with sausage meat. There was a 
“filled” lamb chop, made of ground 
lamb meat shaped into a chop and held 
in place with back fat, lamb patties 
with cheese added and a marble lamb 
roast. The latter was the rolled breast 
but before rolling the meat was cov- 


“: 


THEY KNOW MEAT 


Prof. D. L. Mackintosh, in charge of meat 
investigations at Kansas State Agricultural 
College, discusses meat with his winning 
team of home economics students in the in- 
tercollegiate meat judging contest at the 
American Royal. (Photo Kansas City Star.) 


ered with a quarter inch layer of 
ground lamb or sausage meat, then 
rolled. The cut may be braised or 
roasted. 

In background of the reception por- 
tion of the meat booth were the illumin- 
ated transparent food charts in color 
showing meat as the most important 
source of most of the essentials to health 
and growth. In an exhibit designed espe- 
cially for doctors, dentists and dieti- 
tians the physical form of these ingred- 
ients was shown in relation to special 
meat cuts. 

Literature of the Board designed for 
general interest was given careful but 
wide distribution. Max O. Cullen and 
R. O. Roth, meat merchandising ex- 
perts, were in charge of the exhibit 
during the week. Refrigeration for the 
large display case was furnished by the 
Baker Ice Machine Co., Omaha. 


Another feature of the show which 
(Continued on page 42.) 




























EXAMINE NUTRITION EXHIBIT 


Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board and 
chairman of the board of Wilson & Co., 
discusses the Board’s nutrition exhibit at the 
American Royal with Geo. M. Collett (left), 
president of the Kansas City Stock Yards 
Co. and Geo. H. Davis, president of the 
American Royal and of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A. (Photo Kansas 
City Star.) 
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LESSON 10 


Mechanical 
Equivalent of Heat 


CERTAIN amount of energy is re- 

quired to do work. Therefore, 
energy can be defined as the ability to 
do work. 

Work consists in changing the state 
of motion in opposition to forces en- 
deavoring to resist such change. 

If the amount of work is to be 
measured, there must be a unit by which 
amount of work may be gauged. That 
unit is the foot-pound. It is the amount 
of work expended when a force of 1 Ib. 
acts through a distance of 1 ft. in the 
direction of the force. The pound has to 
move or no unit of work can be applied. 
Amount of work is found by multiplying 
the force in pounds by the distance 
moved in feet. 

Whenever rate of work is mentioned 
the element of time is a factor. Rate 
of performing work is called power. 
When the amount of work in foot- 
pounds is divided by time the result is 
the unit of power. 


Estimating Horse Power 


A larger unit of power is the horse 
power. It is defined as the performance 
of work at the rate of 33,000 foot-pounds 
per minute or at the rate of 550 foot- 
pounds per second. Therefore, knowing 
the foot-pounds of work done in a 
minute, horse power can be determined 
by dividing foot-pounds by 33,000. Horse 
power of a compressor may be com- 
puted from this formula: 

PLAN 
33,000 

P = gauge pressure, or pressure in 
pounds per sq. in. 

L = Length of stroke in feet. 

A = Area of piston in square inches. 

N = Number of strokes per minute. 

If a piston has an area of 200 sq. in., 
travels 60 strokes per minute, has a 24- 


=horse power. 
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in. stroke and average cylinder pressure 
of 50 lbs., the horse power of the engine 
is found by substituting in the formula: 

P = 50 lbs. per sq. in. 

L=2 ft., or 24 in. 

A = 200 sq. in. 

N = 60 x 2 or 120, since a complete 
stroke is one revolution of the engine 
crank. 

50 x 2 x 200 x 120 


me — 9 
ne. = 33,000 = 72.72 





Energy in Terms of Heat 


The first law of thermodynamics is 
that energy can neither be created nor 
destroyed. Where does energy ex- 
pended to do work eventually go? It 
is dissipated as heat. Therefore, we 
must have an equivalent of heat. If the 
engine previously referred to is steam 
driven, the energy used starts with the 
heat in the coal. This is converted to 
mechanical energy and finally disap- 
pears as heat. Mechanical energy of 
work and heat are interconvertible. 

If a 10-lb. weight attached by a rope 
over a pulley is allowed to drop 77.8 ft., 
it will do the work equivalent of 778 
foot-pounds. If the rope in turn is 
wound on a revolving drum, the drum 
will revolve when the weight is dropped. 
If a paddle wheel is attached to the 
shaft of the drum and immersed in ex- 
actly 1 lb. of water, it will be found 
that when the weight is dropped the 
77.8 feet the temperature of the water 
has been increased by exactly 1 deg. F. 
or, in other words, one B.t.u. has been 
added to the heat content of the water. 

From this experiment, which has been 
carefully checked many times, we know 
that 778 foot-pounds is the equivalent 
of one B.t.u. 


Power Equivalents 


Electrical power may be converted 
into heat just as mechanical power is 





QUESTIONS 


(For the student to answer.) 


A single acting steam driven brine 
pump has a piston diameter of 8 in. 
Steam pressure in cylinder is 120 lbs.; 
length of stroke, 12 in.; speed, 35 
strokes per minute. Neglecting area of 
piston rod, what horse power does pump 
develop? 

What size motor would be required 
if electrical power were substituted for 
steam, neglecting efficiencies? 

How many kw. would motor con- 
sume? 

What boiler horse power would be re- 
quired to operate pump? 


converted into electrical power. The 
following relations are given so that 
mechanical, electrical and heat equiva- 
lents can be evaluated on an inter- 
changeable basis and some general ideas 
formulated of their respective values: 
1 B.t.u.=778 foot-pounds 
0.2928 watt-hours 
0.0002928 kilowatt-hours 
0.0003927 horsepower-hours 
1 horse power hour=1,980,000 foot- 
pounds 
0.7457 kilo- 
watt-hours 
2,546.5 B.t.u. 
1 kilowatt-hour = 1,000 watt-hours 
1.341 horsepower- 
hours 
2,655,223 foot- 
pound-hours 
3,414.9 B.t.u. 

A boiler horse power bears no rela- 
tion to a mechanical or electrical horse 
power. It is equivalent to 33.475 B.t.u. 

Lesson 11 will be an examination cover- 
ing the 10 previous lessons. 


PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARING 


Following subjects will be given con- 
sideration by the National Perishable 
Freight Committee at a shippers’ pub- 
lic hearing to be held at the Union Sta- 
tion bldg., Chicago, on November 9 at 
10 a.m.: 

Illinois Groupings; protective service 
against cold at hold points and destina- 
tion on perishable freight; replenishing 
service and charges from interstate 
points to Pacific Coast; reicing pre- 
cooled shipments in transit from Cali- 
fornia to interstate points; one reicing 
in transit on cars billed “initially iced— 
do not reice”, and retop icing in transit 
by carriers. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES 


Port Everglades Refrigerating Co., 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., is planning a cold 
storage plant for that city. 

John R. Sneed & Sons, Lake Charles, 
La., has let a contract for construction 
of an ice and cold storage plant to cost 
$18,300. 

A movement is under way for con- 
struction of a cold storage plant at Lex- 
ington, Mass., to serve Holmes County. 

A cold storage plant to cost between 
$50,000 and $60,000 will be established 
at Greensboro, N. C., by Jones Bros. 

Washington Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital at Seattle, Wash. 
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SAFETY 


Points for plant exec- 
utives to keep in mind 
in maintaining a clean 
accident record 














TRUCK ACCIDENTS 


An accident may result when a driver 
is pulling away from the curb unless 
certain precautions are observed. This 
is something every driver of a motor 
vehicle should understand, H. E. Tinker 
says in the August Food Section Bulletin 
of the National Safety Council. 


A driver who has made a call or who 
has pulled to the curb and parked for 
any reason, should, before entering his 
car or truck, walk to the front and as- 
sure himself that no bicycle, cart or 
other object has been left in front of the 
vehicle. A constant hazard of this type 
is a bicycle which originally had been 
parked against the curb and has fallen 
to the street, where it becomes less easy 
to observe by the driver, who merely 
steps into his car and looks ahead to see 
that the street is clear. 

There is also the constant danger of 
small children playing in the street 
directly in front of the car or sitting 
on the front bumper. This is something 
that must be watched carefully, espe- 
cially during the summer months when 
more children play about the streets. 


After making certain that there are 
no obstructions and that there is proper 
clearance at the front, driver should pro- 
ceed to rear of his vehicle and ascertain 
that no car has pulled in and parked 
during his absence, where in backing 
to obtain clearance he would back into 
it. Also he should be sure that no cycles 
or carts have been left behind truck or 
fallen where they would not be ob- 
served merely by looking through the 
rear vision mirror. 

Rear steps on trucks provide an at- 


traction for small children, who are 
prone to climb up and sit on them. Spe- 
cial attention should be given to make 
certain no children are on this step, 
playing at the rear of the vehicle or 
otherwise in a position to be injured. 


SMOKEHOUSE HAZARD 


Gas burners used in smokehouse fire 
pits should be equipped with devices 
that will turn off the gas if the flame 
is extinguished; otherwise the house 
may fill with gas and create a serious 
explosion hazard. A case is reported 
recently of a worker seriously burned 
while attempting to relight a smoke- 
house gas burner that had gone out 
without first ventilating the house. 


GUARD AGAINST HEAD INJURIES 


An employe in the beef cooler pushed 
a bullock through an open switch that 
was not equipped with a safety stop. 
Carcass fell to the floor, but trolley 
struck employe on head. The worker 
was wearing a helmet and escaped with 
only a slight scalp wound which did not 
interfere with his regular duties. Hel- 
mets should be required to be worn by 
all cooler workers and by others in de- 
partments where there is a possibility of 
injuries from falling objects. 


AIR PRESSURE IN ARM 


A packinghouse employe received a 
slight scratch just above the wrist. His 
arm was dusty, so he used an air hose 
to blow off the dust to ascertain the 
extent of the injury. Air entered the 
tissues through a slight puncture in the 
skin, puffing up the arm almost to the 
elbow. It took a long massage job to 
get the air out of the arm, and the 
worker did not recover from the injury 
for 15 days. 





SAFE DRIVING REWARDED 


This driver covered 125,000 miles in two years and four months without so much as 

a scratched fender. He is Emory Beeler, Armour and Company, Indianapolis, shown 

here with his International truck. C. V. Bucholz, superintendent of country deliv- 
ery for Armour at Indianapolis, presents Beeler with a safe-driving award. 


Week Ending October 29, 1938 


PAINT 


Saving money through 
saving equipment in 
the packinghouse and 
sausage manufactur- 
ing plant 














COST OF NOT PAINTING 


Striking proof of the costliness of 
deferring painting was contained in a 
committee report presented at the an- 
nual convention of the Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, held in Chi- 
cago last October. 


The committee in question was deal- 
ing with the general subject of railway 
maintenance painting, reporting in part: 

“Possibly the greatest loss has been 
to shops and engine houses, involving 
particularly considerable replacement 
of sash, doors and frames. These build- 
ing parts are most vulnerable to weath- 
ering and particularly subject to decay. 
In one instance of prolonged deferred 
painting, renewal cost of such wood- 
work after 14 years’ service amounted 
to $1,327, whereas the cost of puttying 
and painting in accordance with cur- 
rent unit prices would be $56. 

“Assuming painting requirements on 
a three-year basis, the amounts ex- 
pended for renewals would have pro- 
vided repainting for more than 60 years, 
or the annual interest on the replace- 
ment value at 5 per cent would have 
paid for repainting each year. 

“Records of the railroad referred to 
indicate that for a period of 13 years 
total maintenance expense, including 
labor and material, for repainting a 
steel bridge of 10,000 tons subject to 
brine and gas deterioration amounts to 
51c per ton per year. The steel of this 
structure is in excellent condition. As a 
comparison, two other cases are pre- 
sented in which high replacement costs 
resulted from deferred painting. 


“1.—A steel bridge of 982 tons. Dur- 
ing a period of 26 years, inadequate 
paint maintenance resulted in the re- 
placement of 583 tons of steel at a cost 
of $47,000. Applying the figure of 51c 
per ton per year for paint maintenance, 
the total amount expended over 26 
years, including interest at 5 per cent, 
would be approximately $27,819 or 
$19,181 less than the amount expended 
for renewal alone, excluding any paint- 
ing and interest charges whatever. 


“2A deck girder bridge with buckle- 
plate floor, covered with concrete and 
waterproofing over main line tracks, 
was subject to gases from engine ex- 
haust in addition to ordinary atmos- 
pheric conditions. After 29 years, com- 
plete renewal was required, at a total 
cost of $18,500. The estimated cost for 
complete preservative maintenance, in- 
cluding interest charges at 5 per cent, 
aggregated approximately one-half this 
amount.” 
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THERE IS 


By Mail, Air-mail 
or Wire, Daily 
Information on 


Provisions 


Green and S. P. Reg. 
Hams 


S. P. Boiling Hams 


Green and S. P. Skd. 
Hams 


Picnics, Green and §S. P. 

Bellies, Green and S. P. 

D. S. Bellies, Clear and 
Rib 

D. S. Fat Backs 

D. S. Rough Ribs 

Other D. S. Meats 

Export Cuts 

Fresh Pork Cuts 

Barrelled Pork and Beef 


Lard 
Cash 
Refined 
Neutral 
Futures 


Sausage Materials 
Pork Trimmings 
Boneless Beef 

Dressed Beef for Boning 
Pork and Beef Offal 
Beef Ham Sets 


Tallow and Grease 
Oleo Oil and Stearine 
Cottonseed Oil 

Hides and Calfskins 
Fertilizer Materials 


Market Statistics 
Hog Markets 
Provision Stocks 
Export Shipments 
Domestic Shipments 


all handled by the 

market authority of 

the industry— 

THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 





NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


KNOWING! 


Only when you KNOW the markets can you sell 
or buy intelligently. 


Subscribers to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE neither 
sell nor buy by “rule of thumb” methods. Theirs 
are no “hit or miss” transactions. They KNOW 
THE MARKET and sell or buy accordingly. 


If you save only 4%c per lb. by KNOWING the 
market you save $75. No wonder active traders 
watch the markets closely through THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE. Since it is an accepted basis of settle- 
ment in trading, you don’t have to take anybody 
else’s word for it. 


If you save lc per lb. by KNOWING the market 
you save $300 on a car of product. And if you are 
not informed you may easily lose that amount. 


And the same thing is true of the seller. If he 
KNOWS the market and he gets the market price 
he may get as much as $300 per car additional in 
a difference of only Ic per lb. If he is not informed 
he can just as easily lose that much. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE coming to you every full 
trading day of the week will pay for itself many 
times over. 


Write for a sample copy and complete informa- 
tion today. 








37 W. Van Buren St. AED 
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Hog Cut-Out Results 


OTH hogs and product values aver- 
aged higher this week than a week 
ago and light and medium weight kinds 
cut out practically the same but heavy- 
weights showed a cutting loss of over 
$1 per head. Hog supplies during the 
first three days of the period were not 
large and pork demand was fairly good. 
However, with an increase in runs on 
the closing day and several days of 
warm weather, both the hog and product 
markets took a downturn. 

Compared with last Friday all green 
product values were higher. Live hog 
values reached an $8.25 top on Wednes- 
day but dropped back to $8.00 on 
Thursday, bringing best hogs back to 
parity with the previous week’s close. 
All hogs sold within a narrow price 
range toward the close of the period 
with packing sows working close to 
heavy butchers. On the high day of the 
period, good and choice butchers weigh- 
ing 210 to 280 lbs. sold at $8.00 to $8.20 
with light butchers at $7.90 to $8.10 and 
good light packing sows up to $7.90. At 
the close, most good 200 to 280 lb. hogs 
sold at $7.85 to $8.00. Supply of pack- 
ing sows continued to decline. 


Receipts at 11 principal markets dur- 


ing the 4-day period totaled 236,000 
head. This was 8,000 more than a week 
ago but 9,000 less than a year ago and 
121,000 less than in the like period two 
years ago. 

The test on this page is worked out 
on the basis of good yielding butcher 
hogs of weights shown. Costs and 
credits used reflect average conditions 
on the Chicago market. Each packer 
must substitute his own costs as well 
as hog yield figures, adjusted to the 
type of droves being processed. 


ECUADOR BUYS MORE LARD 


The United States supplied 212,000 
Ibs. of the 230,000 lbs. of lard imported 
by Ecuador during July and has re- 
gained the lard market lost because of 
short supplies, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Reduction in 
Ecuador’s duty on lard from 3.4 cents 
per gross kilo to 1.7 cents per gross 
kilo, as a result of the trade agreement 
recently concluded between the United 
States and Ecuador, is also expected to 
stimulate trade in U.S. lard. The trade 
agreement between the two countries 
became effective on October 28. 


Pork and Lard Markets 


ARD futures at Chicago fluctuated 
over a narrow range during the past 
week with short covering on light hog 
runs aiding values early in the week, 
while easiness in hogs and grains re- 
sulted in small losses later. The mar- 
ket closed Thursday at 12% points 
(October) to 5 points lower than on the 
preceding Friday. 


Trend was mixed last weekend but 
lard ranged moderately higher Monday 
on renewed short covering influenced by 
light runs and higher prices for hogs. 
Values moved in a narrow range on 
Tuesday but averaged a little higher as 
hog receipts continued under expecta- 
tions. Trade was light at midweek with 
some selling in May. Tenders of 17 
lots by a larger packer’s warehouseman 
on Thursday morning about eliminated 
the open interest in October and prices 
were easy. Deferred deliveries aver- 
aged a little higher, mainly as a result 
of the buying of later months by trade 
interests. 


Cash trade in lard was called fair. 
Lard shipments from Chicago this 
month have been much lighter than in 
1937. Cash lard in tierces was quoted at 
7.30 on Thursday and loose at 7.15; re- 
































HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 
(Hog prices and product values based on THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DatLy MARKET Service, cutting 
percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 
Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value 
live per per ewt. live per per cwt. live per per cwt. 
Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive 
180-220 Ibs. 220-260 lbs. 260-300 lbs. 

ee reer rere ere 14.00 13.9 $ 1.95 13.70 14.3 $ 1.96 13.50 14.7 $ 1.98 
WN. c do-cicaduaewe cane eeeee tas 5.60 11.3 .63 5.40 11.3 .61 5.10 11.2 57 
PUENOY UNE oon ses ccmcecees sees 4.00 14.6 .58 4.00 14.4 .58 4.00 14.2 -57 
Bie CUOMO MA) oc. oecancceccess 9.80 16.8 1.65 9.60 16.5 1.58 9.10 15.0 1.37 
ce en ee 11.00 13.7 1.51 9.70 13.6 1.32 3.10 13.3 Al 
SE WR Ea os Sis 5 ow ste esa eeeaalioeen ee ain 2.00 10.1 .20 9.90 9.5 94 
SNE IN in 6. Sine 55 Fes beanSe4 nen 1.00 5.2 .05 3.00 5.6 one 5.00 6.8 34 
Sr 2.50 5.9 15 3.00 5.9 18 3.30 5.9 19 
eee ee 6.7 14 2.20 6.7 15 2.10 6.7 14 
Pe Ge BONE, COME, WE oon ci scccics 12.40 12 .89 11.50 7.2 .83 10.20 7.2 73 
MINI Soiee wig 00-o wae. bie elacetin 1.60 11.9 19 1.60 11.8 19 1.50 127 18 
a 9.3 .28 2.80 9.3 .26 2.70 9.3 .25 
Feet, tails, neckbones............ 2.00 come 10 2.00 10 2.00 ea 10 
Gee ND Wo oc orc clieebe cen ees ee 34 eas 34 wien .34 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE...69.00 $ 8.46 70.50 $ 8.47 71.50 $ 8.11 

Cost of hogs per cwt........... $ 7.99 $ 8.06 $ 8.04 

Condemnation loss ............ .04 .04 .04 

Handling & overhead.......... 61 52 45 

TOTAL COST PER CWT ALIVE $ 8.64 $ 8.62 $ 8.53 

POC: VIO c05scoserescees 8.46 8.47 8.11 

DON NE OWN eke oa sce o ernaecnes 18 15 42 

Rp PTE soe vies ee ts cmeces .36 .36 1.26 
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Covers EVERY DEPARTMENT 
of the Pork Packing Plant! 


CONTENTS 
I-Hog Buying X1-Curing Pork Meats 
Il-Hog Killing XIl-Soaking and Smoking 
I1l-Handling Fancy Meats Meats 


IV-Chilling and Refrigeration  XIlIl-Packing Fancy Meats 


V-Pork Cutting XIV-Sausage and Cooked 
Vi-Pork Trimming Meats 
Vil-Hog Cutting Tests XV-Rendering Inedible 


Vill-Making and Converting Products 
Pork Cuts XVI-Labor and Cost 
IX-Lard Manufacture Distribution 


X-Provision Trading Rules XVII- Merchandising 


Send 





Helps you LEARN more! 


Helps you EARN more! 
Helps you 
MAKE MORE PROFIT! 


It's the man who “knows the answers” 
that is the valuable man in the meat pack- 
ing plant. He’s an asset to the company 
because he knows how to save money as 
well as make it. And knowing the answers 
to the problems that come up in everyday 
operation helps him to progress and grab 
the better positions. 


PORK PACKING shows the correct pro- 
cedure and best tested operations neces- 
sary to the successful packer of today. All 
important factors relating directly to all 
departments are thoroughly described, 
discussed and illustrated. 


PORK PACKING has the answer to every 
question on pork packing. Get it! Read 
its 360 pages crammed full of valuable, 
essential information and increase the ef- 
ficiency of yourself and your company. 
Order your copy today! Covers every de- 
partment of the Pork Packing Plant! 


PRICE $6) POSTPAID 


FOREIGN: U. S. FUNDS 


Order Now! 





your order today! 











* THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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fined in tierces was quoted at 9%c. 

Demand was fair and the market 
steady at New York. Prime western 
was quoted at 7.85@7.95c; middle west- 
ern, 7.85@7.95c; New York City in 
tierces, 73424@75c; tubs, 74 @7%c; re- 
fined continent, 8%@8%c; South 
America, 84% @8%c; Brazil kegs, 85%c, 
and shortening in carlots, 944c, smaller 
lots, 9%c. 

Hocs 

Hog market at Chicago firmed up 
early this week on light receipts to a 
top of $8.25 at midweek; prices fell off 
on Thursday, however, and top was 
$8.00, or same as on preceding Friday. 
The week’s movement resulted in gains 
of 80@385c on good packers, the best 
selling on Thursday at only 20c under 
top hogs, while lights and light butch- 
ers also showed net advances ranging 
up to 20c. 


FRESH PORK 

Good demand for fresh product and 
light cutting resulted in a strong fresh 
pork market at Chicago this week. Med- 
ium and heavy loins were relatively 
scarce; all averages of loins were 
higher with the 8/10 quoted Thursday 
at 18%4c, or 1%c higher on the week. 


EXPORTS 

Spot lard was quoted at 46s6d at 
Liverpool on Thursday, a gain of 6d on 
the week, while A. C. hams were 97s 
and Canadian A. C. hams 100s. North 
American lard exports for the week 
ended October 22 were 2,577,000 Ibs. 
and bacon and ham shipments were 
2,559,000 Ibs. 


CARLOT TRADING 


Carlot market at Chicago had a- 


stronger tone this week with the slack- 
ening of hog runs; offerings were mod- 
erate and firmly held at advances over 
last week. Green regular hams were ful- 
ly steady with the 10/16 quoted at 14%c, 
a gain of %c on the week. S. P. regu- 
lars were unchanged with fair distribu- 
tive business in S. P. boilers. Green 
skinned hams advanced % to %c on the 
week and while lights were available at 
market the offerings of 20/22 average 
and up were limited. S. P. skinned hams 
were quiet and unchanged. 


There was active demand for green 
picnics and lights gained %ec while 
heavies were up 4c. There were only 
moderate offerings of S. P. picnics and 
these were quoted about %c over last 
week except for 10/12 which were %e 
higher. Phere was good demand for 
light green bellies with prices up % to 
1%e on the week and the heavies 
showed lesser gains; producers were 
not inclined to offer. Cured bellies were 
also higher with the 6/8 quoted 1%c 
higher and the medium and heavy 
weights gaining % to lec. 

There was very active trade in D. S. 
bellies last weekend and fair movement 
in heavy bellies this week; offerings 
were firmly held and the 16/18 and 
heavier gained 4 to %c on the week. 
Cash clear bellies were quoted Thurs- 
day at 9.75 asked compared with 9.37% 
nominal on the preceding Friday. Lim- 
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PORK IMPORTS DECLINE 


Million 
Pounds 


os 1937 


—60 


- 1938* 


8 








*First a months 1938. 


While pork imports are still abnor- 
mally large, total for first 8 months of 
year indicates imports for the year will 
probably be less than in 1937. 





ited production of light fat backs in 
recent weeks has created active demand 
for lighter averages; the list advanced 
% to ¥%c on the week. 


BARRELED PORK 

Prices on barreled pork at Chicago 
were unchanged this week with 80/100 
fat back at $13.50; 25/35 clear plate, 
$14.50; bean pork, $20.00 and brisket, 
$21.00. Demand was fair at New York 
and the market steady. Mess was 
quoted at $25.37% per barrel. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


Fresh regular pork trimmings ad- 
vanced 1c at Chicago this week and 
supply was about exhausted in good de- 
mand. Lean trimmings were strong and 
well sold up with extra at 174% @18c. 

(See page 33 for later markets.) 


CURING 
5. P. MEATS 





Good curing practices pay big 
dividends in the meat packing in- 
dustry. 

In the old days the best curing 
formulas were kept under lock 
and key, and there was supposed 
to be some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all know 
the best methods, and there are 
no secret formulas. The secret is 
in the intelligent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and full di- 
rections for curing sweet pickle 
meats have been published by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Sub- 
scribers can obtain copies by send- 
ing in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 10c: 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me copy of grad and 
directions for “Curing 8. P. 


(Enclosed find 10c.) 











CHAIN STORE INDEX DOWN 


Daily average sales of ten principal 
grocery chains during September, 1938, 
showed a decline of 1% per cent below 
the dollar volume for September, 1937, 
as reported in preliminary estimates by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The adjusted index of September sales 
this year was 95, as compared to the 
September, 1937, figure of 96.6. 

The August-to-September increase 
this year was larger than usual, it is 
reported, while cumulative sales for the 
first nine months of 1938 were 3 per 
cent below those of the same period 
last year. The series is based on aver- 
age daily sales, with the monthly 1929- 
31 average taken as base figure of 100. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 
For week ended October 21, 1938: 


Point of Amount, 
origin. Commodity. Ibs. 
Argentina—Canned corned beef...........- 138,598 
Canada—Fresh chilled pork cuts........... 39,711 
—Smoked sausage ........6-.--s00- 1,481 
—Smoked bacon ........00e-seeeeee 4,056 
Czechoslovakia—Cooked ham in tins........ 2.968 


Denmark—Cooked ham in tins............. 3 
England—Beef extract in tins.............. 


Germany—Smoked ham .......6++--+++0005 
Salam ...ccccccccccccccvssscece 


Helens —Soe sausage in tins........... 
SE MID an eisit ve ctscncecee 

ae MEL ReGew'es 00 na peesesies 
ee GE 6 0 ice co cansecevees 


Latvia—Cooked ham in tins.............+++ 


Lithuania—Smoked bacon .............++++ 
—Smoked ham .......... ee 
—Cooked ham in tins..... 
—Cooked picnics in tins.. 
—Luncheon meat in tins 

Poland—Smoked bacon ...........-.ee+0005 

—Dry salt bellies..............+0005 

—Dry salt —, Reeweceredcvoctcvses 
—Cooked ham in tins.............56. 
—Cooked pork putts in CMB. cc cccccce 
Switzerland—Bouillon in tin8........+..-++++ 





CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 





August, August, 
1938. 1937. 
Cattle, No. 36,359 
Calves, No. 12,331 
Hogs, No. 9,550 
Sheep, No. 408 
Beef, Ibs. 77, 
Bacon, Ibs. 166,100 
Pork, Ibs. 2,359,300 
Mutton and lamb, Ibs. eoess 
Canned meat, Ibs. ... 22 10 
TMU. WOE, ececvescerecscossse seeee 500 
Lard compound, Ibs. .......- seeess ee eeee 





GERMAN HOGS AND LARD 


Top hogs at Berlin for the week 
ended October 12, 1938, were quoted at 
$17.24 per cwt. compared with $17.96 
the previous week and $17.65 at the 
same time a year earlier. Lard in tierces 
at Hamburg was quoted at $10.22 for 
the week ended October 12, $10.16 the 
previous week and $11.87 a year earlier. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
week of October 22, 1938, totaled 1,406,- 
150 lbs.; tallow, none; greases 196,400 
lbs., stearine, none. 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1938. 





Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
a eves 7.274%ax 
Dec. 7.47% 7.47% 7.35 7.35 
Jan. ... 7.57% 7.57% 7.40 7.40b 
Mar. ... 7.95 7.95 7.82% 7.82% 
May 8.10 8.10 7.95 7.95ax 
FU ccc exes ° 8.10ax 
LARD— 
i eer 7.35b 
Dec, 7.40b 
Jan. 7.47% 
ae 7.874ax 
May 7.97% 
July 8.10b 
LARD— 
Oct. ‘ ‘ “een 7.35n 
Dec. 7.45 7.45 7.42% 7.421% 
Jan. ... 7.52% 7.55 7.50 7.50b 
Mar 7.9234 7.92% 7.00 7.90ax 
May 8.02% 8.05 8.00 8.00b 
July ... 8.15 . 8.15ax 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1938. 
LARD— 








Ok, .wiwceeed oer rrr 7.32%ax 

Dec. 7.40 7.40 7.37% 7.87% 

Jan. ... 7.47% TAT% 7.45 7.45ax 

MS 6d" eects aad 7.85ax 

May ... 7.95 lies 7.9 02% 7.92% 

SOR v0 eeee ° 8.10ax 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1938. 

LARD— 

Oct. 7.25 7.27% 7.20 7.25b 

Dec 7.37% 7.42% 7.37% 7.40 

Jan. ... 7.45 7.52% 7.45 7.50 

Mar 7.85 7.95 7.85 7.874%ax 

May 7.97% wel edee 7.97% 

July ... 8.05 8.10 8.05 8.10ax 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1938. 

LARD 

Oct. 7.25 .25 7.22% 7 

Dec. ... 7.37% 7.37% 7.35 2. 

Jan. 7.50 7.50 7 7 

Mar 7.90 7.90 7 7 

May 7.97% T.97% 

July we eee 8.07 %4ax 

Ke: y—ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; , split. 
U. S. MEATS TO CANADA 
August, oe 
1938. 1937. 
Ibs. Ibs. 

eee cv icccsdbsesetcsaceasece 26,681 1,507 

Bacon and ham..........+..++ 239,973 1,576 

Pork ee 76,000 

Mutton and lamb............ 885 336 

Canned meats ......6--5+44- 8,901 6,821 

BAGS cc ccdvseccecocceeveccese 959 3,839 

Lard « ompound eaarace econ 2,734 3,047 





BRITISH PORK SOURCES SHIFT 
1937 









Foreign 
1933 


Million Pounds 
500 1,000 





Policy of restricting imports and favoring 

empire countries for supplies has resulted 

in marked decline in total British bacon 

and ham imports, as well as shift in sources 

of these products from the United States 

and continental European countries to 
British dominions. 
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CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot coins Thursday, 
ctober 27, 1938 


REGULAR HAMS. 








“2.P. 
17% 
17 
16 
eo 
yreen *S.P. 
Saree ee 15 18 
ME tcgcVeadecceaseweeees 15 18 
een ee 15 18 
So. epee eee wee 15 
ge 15 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green, *S.P 
eraseeredbovndoreeens 5% 16% 
Peta ewsLesdedeceesena 15% 17 
Pes ackerentensenwten 16% 18 
SNS ARCO OS 16% 18 
peeCteaNeeeheeeneees 16% 18 
Se ehetbonesvoswenwe 15 15% 
Srrrewotaredeeesinceu 14 14% 
eR a ee a 13% 14 
pee ete 13% @13% 13% 
Sk. Eee Oe conevees 3 )134% 
PICNICS. 
Green “2.P. 
UE dks eondcsag tieiedane wan ueree 12 
a Peet ee eae 11% 
UP cesereveveteeterieees a 11% 
ge MEE 4 11 
BIPED sovccertersesererceies 10% 
8/up, No. 2 evce 
Short Shank \c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless.) 
Green. *D.C 
14% 15% 
4 15 
4 15 
14% 
134%4@13% 14% 
1344 @ Be 14% 


*Quotation represent No. 1 new cure. 


D. 8. BELLIES. 


Clear. 
11%n 


Bo | ccccecvicceseses centeessecceeeceeeeeee 6% 
SD ceckdcenceesareedeetev tenes svessedaas 6% 
CR SS RS ee ee ee een 6% 
Ee Ee ee ee 7% 
ED igigdee a's ob 60h ¥.65:0.666.00 04a RCR eS COU RES TE 8% 
SED nd. o6'p.asa cd. euewed sae >ceevenedcameneeee 8% 
BEE nied -6:0-0-0. 6-0-4 00k0d-1O4606 0 64Cr a hea eben 9 

EEO ARR a SSF ee 9% 


Extra Short Clears......... 35-45 8%n 
Extra Short Ribs.......... 35-45 8%n 
Regular Plates ...........- 6- 8 & 
Clear Pilates ...cccsccccces 4-6 5% 
Jowl Butte .....ccsceccece ’ 
Green Square Jowls........ RL 
Green Rough Jowls........ 7 
Prime Steam, CAM. ..cccccccccccccccccces 7.30n 
Prime Steam, loose. $06: eer 7.15 ; 
Neutral, in tierces.. . 9.12%n 
Raw Leal .ccccccccoecs 7.12%n 








MAKING LARD COMPOUND 


What products enter into the manu- 
facture of compound? What proportion 
of each is used? “PoRK PACKING,” 
a test book for the meat packer, pub- 
lished by The National Provisioner, 
gives this information. 








PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of provisions originating in 
the United States and Canada from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports: 

Week Week Nov. 1, 


ended ended 1937 to 
Oct. 23, Oct. 23, Oct. 22, 








1938. 1937. 1938. 
PORK 
To bbls. bbls. bbls. 
NO EON. vcccncsy. Sduce  <ceex 100 
WEEE cewectaweceeeen etadic 5 519 
on ee aE eee eee oe 5 619 
BACON AND HAM. 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom ........ - 2,319 511 142,566 
EO 246 126 3.780 
MPT Sedcscwveses havea (Shek 599 
Me. H.. B. Gobebeisc.ccccee Se) sree 78 
Other Countries ....... on theese » qatue 62 
Re Tees 2,578  637-—«147,085 
LARD. 
M Ibs M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom ......... 1,763 2,827 129,872 
CO viceccncesiéceeas 695 99 10,808 
Sth. and Ctl. America , errr 3,529 
DMM cictetiserates ecaee  .a6ehe 7.700 
eC Ee redsée! cetew ipinae 16 
Other Countries ......... : ae 164 
WME aosccscediavis 2,559 2,926 152,089 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 

Pork, Hams, Lard, 

From bbls. M lbs. M Ibs. 
EL dinieic veinain ene. cdeaen 430 1,406 
NE Se Niwanatsreselaeue” ‘hse ~. eeu 128 
PE CE weswccéveces b8leee —vecikks 101 
PEOINEE ccccccescccosee seves 2,135 924 
BEE Kv vecarceveecsnes sete was 
WHORE WORE: secccticeceec cece 2,578 2,559 
DOUTEONS WOOD cccsiccccce sever 990 3,698 
@ WOUKS EGR ecsscvccesces seces 2,249 2,129 
COE: WEE Foe scecewcescc 5 637 2,926 


SUMMARY NOV. 1, 1937 TO OCT. 22, 1938. 


1937-1938. 1936-1937. 
DWE, TE Os cs ccccvcccvcess 124 57 
Bacon and Ham, M lbs...... 147,085 98,538 
BOER, BE Gis ccsvesecsases 152,089 103,725 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
week ended Oct. 22, 1938, were: 


Week 
Oct. 22. Week 37. 
Cured meats, Ibs.18,384,000 16,636,000 15,321,000 
Fresh meats, 1bs.51,098,000 54,566,000 38,663,000 
EG0G, WS..ccccuse 5,032, 5,634,000 7,590,000 


Previous Same 
Wee 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF 


Beef branded in Canada during Au- 
gust, 1938, totaled 2,896,153. lbs. com- 
pared with 2,546,744 lbs. in the same 
month of 1937. Of this total 1,079,775 
lbs. were red brand and 1,816,378 Ibs. 
blue. 


CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS 


Stocks of meat in Canada: 


Sept. 1, Sept. 5-yr. 
1938. 1937. Sept. lav. 
ME vanes 44:0 50% 9,242,778 11,994,810 10,650,369 
a A ae 8,433,840 38,463,481 2,939,931 
BE  cecccwvsece 19,600,223 25,475,047 22,879,800 
Mutton & lamb... 654,004 776,724 779,840 
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No. 412 BOSS ‘Friction Dropper 


Patent applied for 


This new, simple and effi- 
cient device has proved its 
worth to beef slaughterers. 
Not only is it very accurate 
in lowering carcasses from 
the bleeding rail to the floor, 
but it may be used for many 
other similar operations. 


It is very easily and quick- 
ly installed, as it does not 
require the supports needed 
for the older type droppers. 


This is only one of the many “BOSS” Appli- 
ances built to give 


Best Or Satisractory Service 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp. 


1972-2008 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
General Offices: 2145 Central Parkway 














THIS FASTER WAY 


TO CLEAN ALUMINUM HAM BOILERS 





is SAFE R, TOO 


OAKING in a solution of the recom- 

mended Oakite material designed for this 
work .. . then a light brushing is all there is 
to cleaning aluminum boilers SAFELY and 
THOROUGHLY. Penetrating Oakite action 
loosens cooked-on fat and grease so that the 
deposits are quickly, easily brushed and 
rinsed away. 

There is no etching or discoloring of the 
metal. Aluminum surfaces are not affected in 
any way. Oakite detergent action is safe... 
important in extending useful service of ham 
boilers or other equipment made of aluminum. 

Write today for free, helpful CLEANING 
DATA SHEETS that give full information. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 20A Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 


OAKITE 


(ertified 


MATERIALS & METHODS 
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SHALLY 


MANUFACTUReS 
2 


PRESCO PICKLING SALT 
PRESCO PICKLE PUMP 


BOARS HEAD 
SUPER SEASONINGS 


BOARS HEAD 
PICKLING SALT 


PRESCO CERTIFIED 
CASING COLORS 


NEW PROCESS - F.L.P. 
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Indicating and Recording 


Only a few of our indicating and 
recording thermometers are shown 
here. We also make a complete line 
of Thermometer-Regulators which 
Indicate and Control temperature 
or Record and Control temperature. 
Write for Bulletin 255—THE 
POWERS REGULATOR CO., 2725 
Greenview Ave., CHicaco—231 E. 46th 


St., New York—Offices in 45 Cities—See 
your phone directory. 





Sizes and types to meet every 
requirement. Write for Bulletins. 


MITTS & MERRILL 
Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 8. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. ity. 





COOKING TIME REDUCED 


Vy +0 Yo By Grinding 
in the 
M&M Hoc 


CUTS RENDERING 
COosTs 
Grinds fats, bones, 
carcasses, viscera, 
etc. — all with equal 
facility. Reduces 
everything to uni- 
form fineness. Ground 
product gives up fat 
and moisture content 
readily. Saves steam, 
power, labor. Low 
operating cost. In- 
creases melter capac- 
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ACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCTS 


STEDMAN 


2sac HAMMER MILLS 


4h! am 
504 INDIANA AVE., AURORA, INDIANA, U 








Cut Grinding Costs—insure more uniform 
grinding — reduce power consumption and main- 
tenance expense—provide instant accessibility. 
Stedman’s extreme sectional construction saves 
cleaning time. Nine sizes—S5 to 100 H.P,— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 lbs. per hr. Write for 
catalog No. 302. 


j FOUNDRY and. 
A MACHINE WORKS 
S.A. Founded 1834 





NEW WAGE HOUR RULES 


(Continued from page 18.) 


planation of the records regulations, the 
wage-hour division has also issued a 
bulletin on maximum hours and over- 
time compensation. 


MAXIMUM AND OVERTIME. — 
There is no absolute limitation on the 
number of hours that any employe may 
work, but there is the requirement of 
time and one-half for overtime; hours 
worked in excess of 44 a week are to 
be considered overtime. The workweek 
of seven consecutive workdays may be- 
gin at any time of any day, save only 
that no change can be made for the 
purpose of evading the act. There is no 
limitation on hours that can be worked 
on a workday, Sunday or a holiday. 
There may be no averaging over two or 
more weeks. 


Where an employe works 34 hours 
one week and 54 hours the next, he will 
receive time and one-half overtime com- 
pensation for the 10 hours over 44 
worked the second week. Time lost for 
any reason (holidays, sickness, vaca- 
tions) cannot be made up the next week 
without compensation at time and one- 
half for hours in excess of 44. 

The interpretation states that over- 
time must be compensated at a rate not 
less than one and one-half times the 
regular hourly rate. The overtime rate 
is not based on any minimum estab- 
lished in the act. 


The regular hourly rate of pay is de- 
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rived from the piecework earnings (in- 
cluding production bonuses) averaged 
over the hours worked, or the agreed 
hourly rate (average hourly rate where 
there are production bonuses), or the 
weekly wage (including bonuses) aver- 
aged over the regular number of hours 
per week determined by agreement or 
custom, or the weekly wage (plus 
bonuses), averaged over total hours 
worked where there is no regular num- 
ber of hours. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS.—The bul- 
letin points out that several questions 
may arise as to interpretation of the 
regular rate of pay in light of the act’s 
provision that “no provision of this act 
shall justify any employer in reducing 
a wage paid by him which is in excess 
of the applicable minimum wage.” 

An employer who was paying his 
employes 50 cents an hour for a 48- 
hour week prior to October 24 may 
legally reduce his workweek to 44 hours 
without raising the hourly rate, accord- 
ing to the interpretative bulletin, but 
some other types of “adjustment” will 
be unacceptable. The following exam- 
ples are cited: 


“An employer works his employes 48 
hours, at an hourly rate well in excess 
of the 25 cent minimum. On and after 
October 24 he intends to continue the 
48-hour week, but announces a reduc- 
tion in the hourly rate to such an 
amount (but still above the statutory 
minimum) which, figured at the lower 
rate for 44 hours and at time and one- 


half for the 4 excess hours, will main- 
tain the employe’s weekly earnings ex- 
actly as they were prior to the effective 
date of the statute. No attempt will be 
made to give any definite interpreta- 
tion of Section 18, as applied to such a 
case. It may be pointed out, however, 
(1) that it is not safe to assume that a 
section of an act of congress is mean- 
ingless and (2) the attempt of the em- 
ployer, in negotiations with his em- 
ployes .... might be considered a viola- 
tion of Section 18, and warrant a court 
in holding that the purported reduction 
in the hourly rate is not really a reduc- 
tion ... and consequently the ‘regular 
rate’ . . . remains the higher rate as 
existing before purported reduction.” 


“An employer pays 50 cents an hour 
for a customary workweek of 44 hours. 
In anticipation of an expected rush of 
2 or 3 weeks, during which the obliga- 
tion to pay time and one-half overtime 
would accrue, he announces a reduction 
of the hourly rate, which he later re- 
stores after the rush has receded to the 
normal 44-hour week. Such a subter- 
fuge would seem to be clearly unavail- 
ing; the regular rate of pay would be 
the customary 50 cents an hour.” 


“An employer pays 50 cents an hour 
for a customary workweek of 44 hours. 
He announces that he is reducing the 
hourly rate to 25 cents an hour, but he 
promises to pay each employe not less 
than the amount paid prior to October 
24. This subterfuge would be equally 
unavailing.” 


The National Provisioner 
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TALLOW.—The tallow market at New 
York was quiet and easier during the 
past week. Turnover was estimated at 
not over 250,000 lbs. but extra tallow 
sold at 5%c, delivered, a decline of %c 


from previous level. While offerings 
appeared to dry up on the decline, 
soapers were not actively interested in 
buying supplies except at concessions. 
As a result, the market was steady on 
the decline. 


The fact that no larger amount came 
from producers on the break was in- 
terpreted as indicating that they were 
in a comfortably sold up position. From 
the consumer standpoint, however, the 
tendency was to go slow pending de- 
velopments in commodities in general. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
5c; extra, 5%c, delivered, and edible, 
63% @ 65c loose. 


Foreign tallow offerings at New York 
were unchanged from the previous week 
with buyers displaying little interest in 
the market. South American was 
quoted at 44% @ 4%c; No. 2,4% @ 
416c, and edible, 4% @ Be, all cif. 


There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, October-November ship- 
ment, was unchanged at 21s9d. Aus- 
tralian good mixed tallow, October- 
November, was unchanged at 18s6d. 


Tallow futures at New York were 
quiet and 5 points higher on the week. 
October traded at 5.35 and March at 
5.55. 


Tallow market at Chicago firmed up 
a little last weekend as offerings were 
moderate and strongly held. Bid of 5c 
reported Monday for off-special tallow. 
There appeared to be growing interest 
in tallow; round lot edible sold Tuesday 
at 6%c, f.o.b. production point. Car of 
close to No. 1 reported at 5c, Chicago, 
and 4%c, Mideast point, bid for No. 3. 
Very good prime reported salable at 
midweek at 5%c, Chicago, and 4%c, 
Mideast point was bid for No. 3. Special 
reported sold Thursday at 5%c, Cin- 
cinnati, and No. 1 at 5%c, Cincinnati. 
No. 3 sold at 5c, Mideast point. Produc- 
ers reported good prime salable at 
5%ec. Chicago quotations, loose basis, 
on Thursday: 


MD RIOT occ viciceccceseccewecveesce @6% 
TI S.A. 5. ocg-oe on b Wied acheter @5% 
PE NEY Soc c6eseceseeswateween ae oi »°% @5% 
STS 


B,D GR owe cweesvveens 


STEARINE.—Oleo stearine was %c 
lower at New York on the week in 
moderate trade. Sales were reported at 
6%c, plants. 

The Chicago market was quiet and 
steady with prime oleo quoted at 6% 
@ Tec. 


OLEO OIL.—Demand was routine 
and moderate and prices were % to %c 


Week Ending October 29, 1938 


lower at New York. Extra was quoted 
at 95gc; prime, 9%%c, and lower grades, 
8%c. 

The market at Chicago was quiet and 
% @ Yc lower. Extra oleo oil was 
quoted at 9c and prime at 8%c. 

(See page 33 for later markets.) 

LARD OIL.—Trade was quiet and 
interest routine at New York. Prices 
were steady with No. 1 quoted at 8%c; 
No. 2, 8%c; extra, 9%c; extra, 9%; 
extra No. 1, 9c extra winter strained, 
914¢; prime edible, 1144c, and inedible, 
9%c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand was 
quiet and prices steady at New York. 
Cold test was quoted at 15%c; extra, 
9%4c; extra No. 1, 9c; pure, 11%c, and 
prime, 9%c. 


GREASES.—There was good turn- 
over in yellow and house grease at the 
steady price of 4%c at New York dur- 
ing the past week. Consumers needing 
supplies had to meet producers ideas. 
This was said to be due to the fact that 
the grease market was in a somewhat 
better sold-up position than tallow. As 
a result, there was little pressure of 
supplies. Ruling levels were considered 
reasonable and consumers readily met 
the market when buying. 


New York yellow and house was 
quoted at 45 @ 4%c; brown, 4% @ 


- 4%e, and choice white, 5% @ 5c. 


Greases at Chicago were stronger 
this week, influenced in part by out- 
side markets, but also by lack of offer- 
ings. White grease sold over the week- 
end at 5%c, Chicago. Very good yel- 
low grease passed Tuesday at 4%c, 
Cincinnati, and car brown sold at 4%c, 
Chicago. Greases were firm Thursday 
on light offerings; a bid of 5%c was 
reported for white grease. Quotations 
on Thursday were: 


Cee WRN GIGI 0 oc dicisswesscesinen al 5% @5% 
I ID, 0:5 a 06.0 ba n00o4 ¥9.4le 40k 300 @5% 
OT MED so aicericswngccctoccieseseens @5% 
Yellow grease, 10-15 f.f.a............0e00. 4% @5 

Yollow grenes, 26-B0 E.8.8.0... cic cscccices 4% @4% 
POSTER. GOODE 6 w 60 860.66 oben heereeeresee 4% @4% 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Chicago, Oct. 27, 1938. 


By-products markets were dull and 
prices largely nominal. 


Blood. 


Blood market quiet and nominal. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
TI ooo a.c'o ane ck onde ds ue teasdetpwecueea $2.85 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Feeding tankage market continues 
quiet. Offerings moderate. 





Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia....$ 2.75 & 10¢ 
Unground, 6 to 10%, choice quality 2 2.85@2.90 
Liquid stick ...cccsscscsccecsese @1.75 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand fair for packinghouse feeds 
with no change in quoted prices. 


Carlots, 


Per ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal, 60%... .$ @47.50 
Meat and bone aaeee, GOW. ccccccvecs 42.50 
Raw bone-meal ......cccsccccceveses 35.00 
Special steam ad! MEAL... cescccsece @37.50 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Outlet fair for bone meal at. quoted 
prices. 


Per ton. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.........-.eee- $24. 00@25.00 
Steam ground, 2 & 26.........++e-00- 2 21.00@22.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market for fertilizer materials was 
quiet this week. 


Per ton. 
High grd. pen ground, 
10@ 11% pneade help ane sigiet $ 2.60@ 2.75 & 10c 
Bone ok Bing “ungrd. , per ton.. 18. 00 20.00 
Hoof meal ..cccccccccccsccccce 2.50@ 2.65 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Crackling market continues quiet. 
Inquiries light and offerings not burden- 
some. Some producers holding at 
62% @65c, depending on quality. 
a ee es ee 
= = pork, ac. grease and qual- 


soft a I beef, ac. grease & qual- 
ty, COM ...ccccccccccceceecenseces @28.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Gluestock market quiet. 


Per ton. 
Calf trimmings ........sseceeeeeeess 9 @20.00 
Sinews, pizzles .......eseeesceeseere 16.00@18.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles. or 
Hide trimmings .......+-+e+seeesens 12.00 


Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib., l.c.1. 8%@ 4c 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Market unchanged on horns, bones 
and hoofs. 


Per ton. 


Horns, according to ere. 
Cattle hoofs, house run. 
Junk bones y 

(Note—foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials. 


Animal Hair. 


Hair market unchanged. 
largely nominal. 
Winter coil dried, per ton...........- $50.00@60.00 





Prices 





Summer coil dried, per ton... . . 25.00@27.50 
Winter processed black, Ib 8c 9c 
Winter processed gray, Ib...........- TcG@ 8e 
Cattle switches ...cccccccscccsccseee 1%c@ 2 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, October 27, 1938. 


Ground dried blood last sold at $2.90 
per unit of ammonia, f.o.b., New York, 
which is the present quotation but, un- 
less the buying becomes a little more 
active, bids would probably be accepted. 
South American last sold at $3.00 per 
unit, c.i.f. Atlantic Coast ports, which is 
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the quotation at the present time. 


Ground fertilizer and unground feed- 
ing tankage is offered at $2.75 and 10c, 
but with buyers scarce bids will have 
to be accepted below this price. 


Dry rendered tankage is off in price 
2%c per unit, and heavy sales were 
made at 60c per unit, f.o.b. outside 
points. 

Japanese sardine meal is firm in price 
because offerings are limited and 
freight space is very scarce, especially 
to some of the outside ports. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex-vessel Atlantic ports, Nov. 
1938 to June, 1939, inclusive....... $27.50@28.00 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit........... @ 2.90 


Unground fish scrap, dried, 114% am- 
monia, 15% B. P. * f.o.b. fish 


factory, if & when made........... nominal 
Fish meal, foreign, 1s% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L., e.if. DW cvcccccvcece @44.00 
Nov.-Dec, shipments .............. @44.00 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 7% ammonia, 
8% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factories. 2.75 & 50c 
Soda nitrate, per net ton: bulk, Nov. 
1938 to June 1938 inclusive, ex ves- 
sel Atlantic and Gulf ports......... 27.00 
es CE cdccecencoseviseeece @28.30 
UO MEMndcesescvenvvevndvaee @29.00 
Saphage, ground, 10% ammonia, 10% 
bE Maret Ashecnecdeedaeses 2.75 & 10¢ 
Guan unground, 10-12% ammonia, 
15% B. Fe Mg PO a weesencecsaveseus 2.75 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, ¢.i.f...........eeeees $ @22.00 
Bone meal, raw, {n% and 50%, in 
Ds BP OO CEE, cp csccvcvccceevce @28.50 
Superphosphate, oom f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% DB caccsicecns @ 8.00 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% protein, unground............... @60c 
60% protein, unground............... @62t%4c 





TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1938. 


High. Low. Close. 

0 ree ase . 2 40 
December ............ ene Ken 5.25@5. - 
I, Coe cit ec Sewn Pe 5.35@5 

WU Sddccencedvenes 5.50@5. 80 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1938. 
CS Brscocvessecc 5.85 5.35 5.20b 
CO ewes Kees tame 5.20b 
ED 60.60 scenesas hive woe 5.25b 
DEE asieccvasessd eae vets 5.40b 
Te ° 5.50b 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1938. 
ST. vxkdncceeoess 5.20b 
CO eee owed vad 5.20b 
CE soca vedic ces noe eee 5.25b 
EE ain a andere. oleate ceed 5.30b 
February ee a = oa 5.40b 
BE Natacaniwcee ses 5.55 5.55 5.50b 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1938, 
November ........... one 5.20@5.35 
December ............ Aone aN 5.35@5.45 
January ....... jane. weds —_— 5.30@5.45 
I are We eave 5.40@5.50 
eee ws 5.50@5.60 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1938. 

rr 5.30@5.45 
SS ee 5.30@5.45 

2 sales. 


BRITISH COTTON OIL TO U. S. 


A single shipment of 2,262,000 Ibs. of 
bleached cotton oil to the United States, 
about the first movement of any size 
to this country in 1938, was a feature of 
Hull, England, oil trade in August, ac- 
cording to the commerce department. 
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MARGARINE TAX RECEIPTS 


Federal excise tax receipts on un- 
colored oleomargarine totaled $1,033,- 
045.37 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1938, and for colored product amounted 
to $65,450.35, according to the annual 
report by the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Tax was paid on 413,180,828 
lbs. of uncolored and 646,406 lbs. of col- 
ored oleomargarine during 1937-38 com- 
pared with 386,989,472 lbs. and 664,964 
lbs. during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1937. 


The government also collected a total 
of $24,888.15 in manufacturers’ license 
taxes of $600 each in the 1938 fiscal 
year. Wholesale dealers in uncolored 
oleomargarine paid $315,509.50 for li- 
censes and wholesalers in colored mar- 
garine paid $2,137.17. Retail dealers 
paid $3,812.66 for licenses to sell colored 
margarine and $1,021,082.43 for licenses 
to sell uncolored product. 


PEANUTS DIVERTED TO OIL 


Diversion of a part of the 1938 pea- 
nut crop to oil and other by-products 
in an effort to maintain prices to pea- 
nut growers has been announced by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. Participating cooperatives will 
buy peanuts at prices set by the govern- 
ment and they will be immediately 
diverted or warehoused. Participating 
organizations will be repaid for losses 
on diversion sales. The 1938 peanut 
crop has been estimated at around 1,- 








Refining Edible Oils 


Up-to-date practices in refining 
edible oils and their manufacture 
into shortening and salad dress- 
ings have resulted in product of 
superior keeping quality, fine fla- 
vor, good color and desirable con- 
| sistency. 

This is due to improvement in 
neutralizing oils, resulting in 
more complete deodorization and 
better decolorizing and clarifying. 
Improved manufacturing equip- 
ment has been introduced and 
great strides have been made in 
packaging the product for maxi- 
mum consumer acceptance. 

These up-to-date methods, as 
well as some of the older prac- 
tices still in use, are described in 
a series of articles which have 
appeared in THE NATIONAL PRoO- 
VISIONER. Copies of these re- 
prints are available at 50c. To 
secure them, send the following 
coupon with remittance: 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send copy of reprint on oil re- 
fining and manufacture. 


(Enclosed find 50c in stamps.) 


























320,000,000 lbs. against 1,292,000,000 
Ibs. in 1937 and a 1928-32 average of 
946,000,000 lbs. About 168,000,000 Ibs, 
were crushed for oil under the 1937 
AAA diversion program. 


"MARGARINE" NOT “OLEO" 


Use of the term “margarine” instead 
of “oleomargarine” or “oleo” was urged 
by the National Association of Food 
Distributors at its recent annual con- 
vention. Members of this association 
are wagon and truck distributors or 
jobbers who handle large quantities of 
margarine, cheese, mayonnaise and 
other food products. Feeling that re- 
tailers and others use terms rather 
loosely in their advertising and promo- 
tion of this food product, the food dis- 
tributors passed a_ resolution that 
“members of the National Food Dis- 
tributors Association discourage the use 
of the term ‘oleo’ as applied to oleo- 
margarine, and encourage the use of 
the term ‘margarine’ or ‘margarin’ in 
popular reference to and as a more 
correct designation of this food prod- 
uct.” In the earlier years this product 
was known almost entirely as “oleo- 
margarine,” as oleo oil, oleo stearine or 
oleo stock from cattle were the principal 
ingredients. At the present time the 
product is composed almost entirely of 
vegetable oils, hence the term “oleo- 
margarine” is regarded as obsolete by 
the association. 


TANKAGE FOR HOGS 


Dry rendered tankage was voted best 
in feeding experiments conducted by the 
University of Minnesota and reported 
on recently at the annual swine Feed- 
ers’ Day program at University Farm, 
St. Paul. D. W. Johnson, a member of 
the animal husbandry staff of the uni- 
versity, reported that comparisons of 
dry rendered tankage, wet rendered 
tankage and other protein supplements 
for hogs showed that dry rendered 
tankage is more palatable, has a higher 
quality protein and a greater feeding 
value than either wet rendered tankage 
or meat and bone scraps. 


The report showed that wet-rendered 
tankage and meat and bone scraps may 
be fed satisfactorily by mixing them 
with vegetable protein supplements; 
such additions to dry-rendered tankage 
did not improve its feeding value. How- 
ever, when linseed meal or soy bean 
meal furnish nutrients more cheaply 
than dry-rendered tankage, a mixture 
of 25 per cent dry-rendered tankage 
and 75 per cent linseed or soybean meal 
may be fed. With this should be fed a 
mineral supplement. 

Pigs self-fed a ration of yellow corn, 
dry-rendered tankage and salt from 
weaning time to an average weight of 
200 pounds will ordinarily exceed 1.5 
pounds average daily gain per pig. 


Watch Classified page for bargains. 


The National Provisioner 
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PERATIONS in the cottonseed oil 

futures market at New York 
slowed down to a walk this week as 
traders on both sides assumed an await- 
ing attitude. The market was dead- 
locked between relative strength in 
crude and seed in the South, and rela- 
tive easiness in lard and quiet trade in 
cash oil and shortening. 


While operations were mixed, the 
market readily took selling pressure 
that materialized and maintained a 
steady undertone throughout the week. 
Bulges did not go very far and were 
difficult to maintain, as scattered liqui- 
dation appeared on the small upturns. 
A slowing down in commodity market 
also operated against advances in cot- 
ton oil. 


There was no change in the situation 
which has prevailed for some weeks 
past. At times there were further re- 
ports of a hitch in Anglo-American 
trade treaty negotiations and _ this 
brought some selling into the oil ring. 
It is generally believed, however, that 
the treaty will ultimately become ef- 
fective with lard receiving favorable 
treatment. 


Oil Imports Slacken 


There was considerable talk about 
smaller September imports of vegetable 
oils which amounted to 60,801,245 lbs. 


against 83,868,890 lbs. in September, . 


1937. For the 9 months ended with 
September imports totaled 560,140,666 
Ibs. against 1,018,429,018 lbs. in the 
like 1937 period. 

Consumers were taking cottonseed oil 
only as needed during the week. There 
was additional evidence that consumer 
supplies were low but there was no 
tendency to stock up. Cash oil handlers 
are not looking for this demand to 
materialize unless the market develops 
decided strength. The belief is rather 
general that a constructive develop- 
ment, such as a turn-about in the lard 
trend, would bring out this potential 
demand. 


There was further talk in the trade 
of shortening consumers switching to 
pure lard, and it was feared that this 
would further reduce consumption of 
cottonseed oil from the record distribu- 
tion of 1937. Some well-posted cash in- 
terests express doubt that October 
cottonseed oil distribution will run 250,- 
000 bbls. against 485,000 bbls. in Octo- 
ber, 1937. Such a decrease would give 
the statistical picture a less favorable 
aspect. 

Crude oil traded at 6%c and 6%c in 
a modest way in the Southeast and Val- 
ley. Texas crude oil was 6.25@6.30c 
bid and 6%c asked. Texas seed held at 
$22.00 per ton which makes crude oil 
reasonably priced; Texas bleachable oil 
was 6% @7 ke. 


Week Ending October 29, 1938 


COCONUT OIL.—Trade was moder- 
ate but the market was steady at New 
York at 3c. Oil was quoted at 25%c on 
the Pacific coast. It was believed that 
further quantities were available at the 
last sales levels. 


CORN OIL.—Business passed in this 
market on a basis of 6%4c; there were 


-indications of further quantities avail- 


able at the same level but buyers were 
moving slowly. 


SOYBEAN OIL.—The market was 
steady with 5c bid, Chicago and 5%c 
asked. Decatur was quoted at 5c nom- 
inal. 


PALM OIL.—Trade was not heavy 
at New York and the market showed 
little change. Nigre was quoted at 2.83c 
and Sumatra was holding around 2%c. 
Palm oil was considered too high in 
competition with other oils. 


PALM KERNEL OIL.—The market 
was quiet at New York with sellers 
asking 3.30c. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—The market 
was quiet but steady at New York at 
6%ee. 


PEANUT OIL.—Bids of 6%c were 
reported in the market with sellers ask- 
ing 65¢c to 6%c in a small way. Pea- 
nut shellers advanced prices 4c as a 
result of the wage-hour law. 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., October 27, 1938. 
Cotton oil futures are unchanged. 
Crude sold at 6%c Ib, f.o.b., Texas; 
6%4c |b., Valley, with offerings light. 
Bleachable, steady to firm. Soapstock 
and black grease are in good demand, 
especially for distant months. With 
ginnings nearly over in many sections 
cotton seed is firmly held, with move- 
ment small on reduced bids. With 
higher hogs and lighter weights, lard 
and cotton oil can react quickly should 
improved business and demand develop. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Texas, October 27, 1938.— 
Forty-three per cent cottonseed cake 
and meal, Dallas basis, for interstate 
shipment, $23.00. Basis prime cotton- 
seed oil 6% @ 6%c trading. 


HULL OIL MARKETS 


Hull, England, Oct. 26, 1938.—Re- 
fined cotton oil, 21s. Egyptian crude, 
18s. 





COTTON OIL TRADING 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast were quoted on Wednesday 
at 6%c bid; Texas, 64%4c bid at common 
points, and Dallas, 6%c nominal. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, October 21, 1938 


—Range— —Olosing—— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Ps Soke locke. Mea 745 a nom 
Dec. . 13 769 765 =‘768 a 770 
Jan. .. 21 770 768 #£=«°'(770 a trad 
Feb. Suk ieee > “eis 770 a nom 
Mar... 25 780 776 £780 a trad 
Be cians: daas Se00 (eee 
May .. 86 788 1784 1788 a trad 
MR. as, ccc. bees) ene ee 
Saturday, October 22, 1938 
SOON. 2 -v0ta’. coieian eae 745 a nom 
Dec. . 21 771 #=%|+%166 766 a trad 
Jan. . 2 T2 TT Hi a te 
We. Atuke. (etnene,| aes 769 a nom 
Mar. . 65 781 775 T75 a T6tr 
RAE, coss. eves «cas. See 
May. 47 788 783 #784 a 85tr 
Oe i. wota . Sane bees 785 a nom 
Monday, October 24, 1938 
Do Scee | Yous wae 745 a nom 
Dec. . 3 768 764 761 a 764 
Jan. . 1 764 764 # £='164 a trad 
Pe. ®. waar /aeee? See 764 a nom 
Mar.. 28 1779 168 £1771 a trad 
PNGE sicko ‘Sten. eons 771 a nom 
May. 91 788 779 781 a trad 
PUD edhe “ieee See 780 a nom 
Tuesday, October 25, 1938 
WOR: Saad See | eae 745 a nom 
Dec. . 2 768 764 1765 a 768 
Jan. . 1 765 65 767 a 769 
ORy:-<, wanes Segkioresien 767 a nom 
Mar. . 18 TTT T4 Ti @ trad 
PEs. sca. enon? Nateets 776 a nom 
May. 21 787 1782 1785 a trad 
Pe 6 eh 0 ieee. Seem 785 a nom 
Wednesday, October 26, 1938 
Aree 745 a nom 
Dec. . 8 7765 764 765 a 767 
Jan. . 38 767 ‘67 #£«°'1767 a 770 
Ws Sek “Saree aes 767 a nom 
Mar. . 12 778 771 £=‘T777 a trad 
BE. bss (Seen Nee eee 
May . 16 785 780 785 a trad 
GA 6 savie > hae 785 a nom 
Thursday, October 27, 1938 
ey c -«%a5 762 762 762 a nom 
Gis. sada 767 764 =‘764 a nom 
Wer... sss 773 773 772 a bid 
May. .... 785 780 781 a bid 


Sales, 23 contracts. 


(See page 33 for later markets.) 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for bargains in equipment. 
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Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—Advances of a 
half-cent were paid early mid-week on 
a total of about 60,000 packer hides of 
Sept.-Oct. take-off, running well to 
straight Oct. on some lots, and includ- 
ing branded steers, all cow descriptions 
and bulls. The advance has not yet 
been obtained on native steers in the 
Chicago market but was paid on a few 
cars sold by New York packers. Late 
sales at the close of last week brought 
the total for that week to around 120,- 
000 hides, so that packers have been 
selling a little more than weekly kill 
and are well sold up on most descrip- 
tions except for the normal accumula- 
tion in unclosed packs. 


Native steers are offered at the ad- 
vanced price of 14%c, with holdings 
moderate. Extreme light native steers 
are also offered at 14c, a similar ad- 
vance. 


One lot of 1,500 butt branded steers 
sold at 14c, and possibly couple more 
cars same basis. All packers sold a 
total of 10,900 Sept.-Oct. Colorados at 
13%ec. Couple cars heavy Texas steers 
moved at 14c. Colorados and heavy 
Texas steers are well sold up and no 
more offerings available until early next 
week. Light Texas steers are held at 
13c, with stocks light. Extreme light 
Texas steers quotable at 13c. 

Total of 4,900 Sept.-Oct. heavy na- 
tive cows moved at 13%4c, and 6,000 
light native cows at 13%c. All packers 
sold a total of 23,000 branded cows at 
138c. Some branded cows, and also 
northern point light native cows, still 
available. 

Early this week, 2,400 Sept.-Oct. na- 
tive bulls sold at 944c, or %c up; later, 
2,600 Apr. to Oct. bulls sold at 9%c for 
natives and 8%c for branded bulls. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER HIDES. 
—While some choice lots of outside 
small packer all-weight natives are un- 
derstood to have sold at 12c, selected, 
Chgo. freight basis, tanners’ ideas gen- 
erally are slightly under this figure and 
it is still difficult to get a bid of 12c 
for good lots running to fairly heavy 
average. Dealers report buying some 
Missouri hides of fairly light average at 
11%%¢, selected, del’d Chgo. 

PACIFIC COAST.—Vernon small 
packers sold 3,000 Oct. hides mid-week 
at 11%c for steers and 1lc for cows, 
flat, f.o.b. Los Angeles, steady with 
price last paid to big packers two weeks 
back. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—South American market firm on 
rather moderate sales of standard 
steers. Early this week, 12,500 Ar- 
gentine steers sold to Europe at 87 
pesos, equal to about 13%c, c.if. New 
York, as against 85 pesos or 13%c paid 
around middle of previous week, al- 
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though one pack was reported late last 
week at 88% pesos. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—Offerings of 
country hides are very moderate and 
firmly held, usually slightly above the 
prices at which buyers show interest. 
Untrimmed all-weights quoted 9@9c, 
selected, del’d Chgo.; one buyer reports 
purchasing several cars running 43@44 
lb. av. at 94%c. Heavy steers and cows 
neglected and priced around 8%c flat. 
Trimmed buff weights reported to have 
sold at 914c, with offerings now held at 
10c. Bids of 1le reported for trimmed 
extremes, with 11144c asked and thought 
to have been paid for a car or two 
choice stock. Bulls listed 7@7%c flat. 
All-weight branded hides quoted around 
8c flat. 


CALFSKINS. — Scattered sales 
throughout the week about cleaned up 
packers’ Sept. production of calfskins, 
the lights moving at %c under last 
week’s asking price and heavies going 
at steady prices. Three or four cars 
Sept. northern heavy calf 914/15 lb. 
sold at 20%4c, and about same quantity 
River point heavies at 1914c; one packer 
sold four cars Sept. lights under 9% lb. 
at 19c, and another packer booked pro- 
duction of lights; 2,200 Milwaukee all- 
weights sold at 19%4c, and 1,400 south- 
ern all-weights at 15c, steady prices. 

While some trading in city calfskins 
is generally believed to have been done 
recently, details have been withheld; 
the 8/10 lb. moved previous week in a 
part-car way at 16c for Buffalo take- 
off, and one collector is reported to have 
sold a car 10/15 lb. at 18c. Best bids 
at the moment at 15'%4c for 8/10 lb. and 
17%e for 10/15 lb., with 16¢c and 18¢ 
asked. Outside cities, 8/15 lb., quoted 
around 15%@l1l6c nom.; straight coun- 
tries 12@12%ce flat. Bid of $1.05 re- 
ported for Chgo. city light calf and dea- 
cons, with $1.15 asked. 

KIPSKINS.—Packer Sept. kipskins 
were about cleaned up this week at 
steady prices. One packer sold 15,000 
northern natives at 17c, having moved 
the southerns earlier at 16c; another 
packer sold about 4,600 northern na- 
tives also at 17c. The over-weights last 
traded at 16c for northerns and 15c for 
southerns. Three packers sold 10,600 
Aug.-Sept. branded kips at 14%c. 

Collectors continue to ask 15¢ for 
Chgo. city kipskins, with no bids at the 
moment and some quoting 14@14%c 
nom. Outside cities around 14¢c nom., 
and straight countries around llc flat. 

Packers are well sold up on regular 
slunks, having moved their Sept. pro- 
duction couple weeks back at 80c. 

HORSEHIDES.—Fair trade in horse- 
hides at the higher levels recently es- 
tablished but supplies are ample and 
buying not urgent. Good city renderers 
with manes and tails quoted around 
$3.25, selected, f.o.b. nearby points; or- 





dinary trimmed renderers $2.90@3.00. 
del’d Chgo.; mixed city and country lots 
$2.65@2.75, Chgo. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts about 
cleaned up and nominal around lic, 
del’d Chgo., for full wools. Light pro- 
duction and consequent moderate offer- 
ings of packer sheariings meeting with 
fairly good demand; one packer sold a 
truck-load of No. 1’s at 70c; also a car 
of No. 2’s at 45c and No. 3’s at 25c, and 
is asking 5c more on further offerings; 
some houses sold up. Last confirmed 
trade in packer pickled skins was at 
$4.50 per doz., with $5.00@5.25 now 
asked; unconfirmed report of trading 
at $4.75. Packer wool pelts recently 
sold at $1.47446@1.52% per cwt. live 
lamb for western packer Oct. lambs; 
sales later reported at St. Louis at 
$1.30 each, or around $1.65 per cwt. live 
basis, and some Indiana pelts reported 
sold at $1.40 each. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—Three packers 
sold part of their Oct. production, about 
seven cars, at a half-cent advance over 
previous week’s nominal market, mov- 
ing native steers at 14%4c, butt branded 
steers at 14c, and Colorados at 13%c. 
Fourth packer holds some Sept. native 
steers and all of Oct. production. 

CALFSKINS. — Calfskin market 
steady to firm. Collectors sold couple 
cars, including 4-5’s at $1.25, 5-7’s at 
$1.50 and 7-9’s at $1.75, and the 9-12’s 
are quoted around $2.65@2.70 nom. 
Packer skins quoted around $1.40 nom. 
for 4-5’s, and $1.65 nom. for 5-7’s, with 
last sales of 7-9’s at $2.00, 9-12’s at 
$2.85, 12/17 veal kips at $3.10 and but- 
termilks $2.75, and 17 lb. up at $3.70. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Oct. 22, 1938, were 6,054,000 
lbs.; previous week, 4,838,000 Ibs.; same 
week last year, 3,937,000 lbs.; from Jan- 
uary 1 to Oct. 22 this year, 189,879,000 
lbs.; for the same period one year ago, 
198,806,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 22, 1938, were 
5,547,000 lbs.; previous week, 6,105,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,395,000 lbs.; 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 22, 1938, 186,494,000 
Ibs.; 1937 period, 207,153,000 Ibs. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE MARKETS 


Saturday, Oct. 22, 1938.—Old con- 
tracts: Dec. 12.90; Mar. 13.22@13.25; 
June 13.45 n; Sept. 13.60 n; sales 46 lots. 
Closing 14@21 higher. 

New: Dec. 13.69; Mar. 14.06@14.07; 
June 14.40@14.41; Sept. 14.65 n; sales 
117 lots. Closing 18@22 higher. 

Monday, Oct. 24, 1938.—Old con- 
tracts: Dec. 12.85; Mar. 13.18; June 
13.40 n; Sept. 13.55 n; sales 35 lots. 
Closing 4@5 lower. 

New: Dec. 13.65; Mar. 14.00@14.02; 
June 14.30; Sept. 14.55 n; sales 159 lots. 
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The closing on Monday was 4@10 lower. 


Tuesday, Oct. 25, 1938.—Old con- 
tracts: Dec. 12.78@12.80; Mar. 13.13@ 
13.15; June 13.35 n; Sept. 13.55 n; sales 
63 lots. Closing unchanged to 7 lower. 

New: Dec. 18.56@13.58; March 13.97; 
June 14.30 n; Sept. 14.60 n; sales 226 
lots. Closing 9 lower to 5 higher. 

Wednesday, Oct. 26, 1938.—Old con- 
tracts: Dec. 12.75 b; Mar. 13.06; June 
13.30 b; Sept. 13.50 n; sales 38 lots. 
Closing 3@7 lower. 

New: Dec. 13.52; Mar. 13.90; June 
14.22 n; Sept. 14.50 n; sales 141 lots. 
Closing 4@10 lower. 

Thursday, Oct. 27, 1938.—Old con- 
tracts: Dec. 12.60 n; Mar. 13.02; June 
13.15n; Sept. 13.30 n; sales 14 lots. 
Closing 4@20 lower. 

New: Dec. 13.40@13.45; Mar. 13.75@ 
13.76; June 14.05 n; Sept. 14.33 n; sales 
147 lots. Closing 12@17 lower. 

Friday, Oct. 28, 1938.—Old contracts: 
Dec. 12.45; Mar. 12.80; June 13.04 n; 
Sept. 13.19 n; sales 54 lots. Closing 
11@22 lower. 

New: Dec. 13.20@13.25; Mar. 13.60@ 
13.61; June 13.92@13.95; September, 
1939, 14.21 n; sales 172 lots. Closing 
12@20 lower. 


CHICAGO HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Oct. 22, 1938.—Close: Dec. 
13.60 b; Mar. 14.00; June 14.15 b; sales 
2 lots. Closing 20@55 higher. 

Monday, Oct. 24, 1938.—Close: Dec. 
13.70; Mar. 14.00 n; June 14.15 n; sale 
1 lot. Closing unchanged to 10 higher. 

Tuesday, Oct. 25, 1938.—Close: Dec. 


13.70 n; Mar. 14.30 n; June 14.15 n; no, 


sales. Closing unchanged to 30 higher. 

Wednesday, Oct. 26, 1938.—Close: 
Dec. 13.50; Mar. 13.95; June 14.15 n; 
sales 7 lots. Closing unchanged to 35 
lower. 

Thursday, Oct. 27, 1938.—Close: Dec. 
13.50 n; Mar. 13.80; June 14.15 n; sales 
2 lots. Closing unchanged to 15 lower. 

Friday, Oct. 28, 1938.—Close: Dec. 
13.20; Mar. 13.60 ax; June 13.80 n; 
13 sales. Closing 20@35 lower. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to October 28, 1938: 
To the United Kingdom, 130,179 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 41,028. Last 
week to the United Kingdom, 64,111 
quarters; to the Continent, 27,228. 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION PRICES 


Prices of first quality product at Liv- 
erpool for the week ended October 12: 


Oct. 12, Oct. 5, Oct. 18, 
1938 1938. 1937. 

perecwt. percwt. per cwt. 

American green bellies. .$15.50 $14.37 Nominal 

Danish Wiltshire sides.. 21.03 21.08 21.58 

Canadian green sides.... 19.96 20.12 20.54 
American short cut green 

BED vcccecccececcces SOS 20.49 24.45 


American refined lard... 10.38 10.49 14.53 


Week Ending October 29, 1938 








FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 


Hog products were unsteady the lat- 
ter part of the week with increase in 
hog arrivals, some further liquidation 
and hedging, together with limited sup- 
port. Cash demand was_ reported 
quieter. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was easier with scattered 
liquidation and commission house sell- 
ing by party for foreign account, with 
unsteady lard market and quietness in 
cash trade. Southeast and Valley crude, 
firm at 6% @6%c; Texas, 64% @6%c lb. 
No change in seed prices evident. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were 
Dec. 7.57; Jan. 1939, 7.58@7.59; March 
7.67@7.68; May 17.77. Sales 91 lots. 
Closing steady. 


Tallow 
Extra tallow quoted at 5%c Ib., f.o.b. 


Stearine 
Stearine, 6%c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, October 28, 1938.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
$7.80@7.90; middle western, $7.80@ 
7.90; city, 7%c; refined continent, 8%c; 
South America, 8%c; Brazil kegs, 8%c; 
shortening, 9c in carlots. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 


Liverpool, Oct. 28, 1938.—General 
provision market steady but dull; fair 
demand for hams; lard improving. 


Friday’s prices were: Hams, Ameri- 
can cut, 97s; Canadian hams (A.C.) 
100s; short backs, unquoted; bellies, 
English, 72s; Wiltshires, unquoted; 
Cumberlands, 69s; Canadian Wiltshires, 
83s; Canadian Cumberlands, 91s; spot 
lard, 46s 6d. 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of pork, bacon and lard 
through port of New York during week 
ended October 28, 1938, totaled 1,084,- 
282 lbs. lard and 168,000 Ibs. bacon. 


MAKING SHORTENING 


What products enter into the manu- 
facture of shortening? What proportion 
of each is used? “PORK PACKING,” 
a test book for the meat packer, pub- 
lished by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
gives this information as well as facts 
on lard manufacture. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 28, 1938, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Oct. 28. week, 1937. 
Hvy. nat. 

, eee @14%ax @l4 17 @19%n 
Hvy. Tex. 

PE xn40005 @l4 @13% 17 @19%n 
Hvy. butt brnd'd “ 

ree @l4 @13% 17 @19%n 
Hvy. Col. 

ee @13% @13 16% @19n 
Ex-light Tex. 

ey anncese @13 @12% 14 @16%n 
Brnd'd cows.. @13 @12% 14 @16%n 
Hvy. nat. 

I s6s000 @13% @13 15 @l17n 
Lt. nat. cows. @13% @13 14 lin 
Nat. bulls ... @9% 9 @9% 11\%@13n 
Brnd'd bulls . @ 8% 8 @8% 10\%@12n 
Calfskins ....19 @20%4 19%@20% 20 @22 
Kips, nat. ... @ij 17 @18 
Kips, ov-wt... @i16 216 @lj 
Kips, brnd’d.. @14% @14% @i5 
Slunks, reg. .. @so 80 85 @1.00n 
Slunks, hris. . @t 245 40 @ 5O 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies, 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts... @l2 @11% 12 @13 
Branded ..... @11% @ll 11%@12% 
Nat. bulls ... 8 @ 8% @ 8n 10 @10% 
Brnd'd bulls... 74@ 8 @7%n 9 @9 
Calfskins ....1544@18 16 @18ax @15 
a 14 @15n 14 @15n @l5Sax 
Slunks, reg... @70n @70n 75 Sion 
Slunks, hris.. @35n @35in 35 40n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers... @ 8% @ 8%ax9 @ 9% 
Hvy. cows.... @ 8% @ 8%ax9 @ 9% 
eee 9%4@10 @ 9 9%@10_ 
Extremes ....11 @11% @lil Sher et 
BOI cessive 7 @ 7% @ 7n 8 @ 83 
Calfskins ....12 @12% 11%@12 12 @12% 
Fee @1in lin @12n 
Horsehides .2.65@3.25 2.50@8.25 3.00@4.00 
SHEEPSKINS. 
eee ee Ye 
Sml. pkr. 
UD & o.0ss0u estes. . ueneees, 2s eekes 
Pkr. shearlgs.70 @75 65 @70 90 @1.00n 
Dry pelts .... @15n 144%@15 16 @18n 


TANNERS' COUNCIL MEETS 


Members of the Tanners’ Council of 
America were warned by Carl F. 
Danner, retiring chairman, that over- 
capacity still is an industry problem, at 
the Council’s twenty-second annual 
meeting in Chicago on October 20 and 
21. He pointed out that substitutes had 
cut into leather markets; despite record 
shoe production in 1936 and 19387, the 
amount of leather used by that industry 
was only 85 per cent of the 1923 total. 


About 200 tanners and members of 
allied trades attended the two-day ses- 
sions. Harold Connett, president of the 
Surpass Leather Co., Philadelphia, was 
elected chairman of the board succeed- 
ing Carl F. Danner, president of Ameri- 
can Hide & Leather Co. Everett W. 
Pervere of Howes Bros. Co., Boston, was 
chosen vice chairman, and Frank H. 
Miller, vice president of G. Levor & Co., 
New York, was re-elected treasurer. 
Merrill A. Watson and J. Louis Nelson 
were also re-elected to offices of execu- 
tive vice president and_ secretary 
respectively. 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for bargains in equipment. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 








Decrease In 
Lamb Feeding 


HIPMENTS of feeder lambs into 

Corn Belt to end of September and 
reports from Western states point to 
some decrease in feeding operations this 
year. Most lamb feeders in the 1937-38 
season experienced rather heavy losses, 
and in the past the volume of lamb feed- 
ing has usually been reduced in a season 
following one when returns from feed- 
ing operations were unfavorable, On the 
other hand, feed supplies are generally 
more abundant this year than last, 
prices of most feeds are much lower, 
feeder lamb prices are materially below 
those of a year ago, and the number of 
lambs available for feeding is larger. 


Shipments of feeder lambs from stock- 
yard markets into the Corn Belt states 
for the 3 months July through Septem- 
ber were a little smaller this year than 
last. Shipments into the States east of 
the Mississippi River were much 
smaller, while those into the States west 
of the Mississippi were slightly larger. 
Information as to direct shipments, not 
going through stockyards, indicates a 
somewhat smaller direct movement dur- 
ing the July-September period this year. 
Reports from Western states about 
October 1 as to probable volume of feed- 
ing in that area point to some decrease 
in the number of lambs to be fed this 
year. 


1938 INTERNATIONAL SHOW 


Opening of the 1938 International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago has 
been announced for Saturday, Novem- 
ber 26. It will continue through the 
following week, closing on December 3. 
The steer judge will be William J. 
Cumber, prominent British stockman. 
His first task will be to judge the Junior 
Livestock Feeding Contest steers, fed 


and exhibited by boys and girls between 
10 and 20 years of age. On November 
28 and 29 he will judge the open fat 
steer classes and choose the grand 
champion steer of the show. Mr. Cum- 
ber is a member of the Council of Agri- 
culture for England and of the Smith- 
field Club. He is manager of five Berk- 
shire farms where he directs the pro- 
duction of beef from grade and cross- 
bred steers. At the London Fat Stock 
Show early this year he served with 
Walter Biggar, the Scotch judge of 
steer classes at Chicago for ten years 
in the period 1924 to 1936. 


ALBERTA LIVESTOCK TRADE 


Sales of livestock in the Edmonton, 
Alta., district have been much below 
the level of last year, with hog sales off 
about 25 per cent and cattle sales 15 
per cent under 1937, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Prices 
have been low in comparison with 1937, 
except for hogs, which have shown a 
rising trend recently. Shipments of 
livestock to the United States have 
slowed up because of low prices and 
only small lots of cattle and calves have 
been exported recently from territory 
around Edmonton. 





BEEF IMPORTS SLACKEN 


(Average monthly imports of beef and cattle on 
dressed weight basis.) 


Million 
Pounds 


1937 
—30 
1935 /- 1938 





CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Des Moines, Ia., October 27, 1938.— 
At 20 concentration points and 10 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota the 
hog trade turned lower Thursday, fol- 
lowing a sustained advance during the 
first three days of this week. Prices 
Thursday were left generally steady to 
5¢e higher on butcher hogs and largely 
5@15¢e up on packing sows, as com- 
pared with last Saturday. 


Thursday’s sales were as follows: 
Good to choice 200-290-lb., butchers gen- 
erally $7.40@7.65; bulk at plants, $7.45 
@7.65; few strictly choice up to $7.75; 
290-350-lb., $7.25@7.55; 180-200-lb., 
$7.10@7.50; 160-180-lb., $6.25@7.40; 
good light weight packing sows, $6.95@ 
7.20; best up to $7.30 sparingly; 350- 
425-lb., $6.70@7.00; 425-550-lb., $6.20@ 
6.70. 

Receipts at the Corn Belt concentra- 
tion points and meat plants for the 
week ended on October 27: 





This Last 

week. week, 
a Se rer ee 13,200 18,900 
Saturday, Oct. 22....... ...-16,000 19,600 
Monday, Oct. 24........ 2+ 0 +80,200 30,200 
Tuesday, Oct. 25....... ...-19,000 20,800 
Weenersag, Get. BB.cccccvesiccs 19,200 19,000 
a a 25,800 13,100 


LESS LIVESTOCK IN CANADA 


Livestock population of Canada on 
June 1 showed a marked decline com- 
pared with June 1 a year ago. Cattle 
at 8,511,000 head were 329,300 fewer; 
hogs 3,486,900 head, a decline of 12 per 
cent; sheep 3,415,000, an increase of 
76,000 over the year previous. The total 
of all animals on farms was 12,517,000 
head, a decline of 3.7 per cent from a 
year previous. Decreases were in cattle 
and hogs, and were attributed largely 
to feed shortages in prairie area. 

















THE VITAL LINK 


BETWEEN YOU AND 
ECONOMICAL BUYING 


SE KeEnneTT-murray | = 
nlc, | Gvestock Buying Sewice 











Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 





Indianapolis, Indiana 

















( 





Ohio 
0 Neb. Cincinnati, Ohio 
La Fayette,Iud. —_ Louisville, Ky. 
Sioux City, lowa 





Indianapol 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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W. F.Cunaingham, Midway 971] ORDER BUYERS [7.00 1scy, seueviie 3824 


is, Ind. » CUNNINGHAM-LACY & CO. 


Packinghouse Cattle - Our Specialty 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS - ILLINOIS 








Office Phone, East 6835 
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STEERS. Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, October 27, 1938, 
be a} = come as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

Top Prices Oct. 26. week. 1937. 
he $6.00 $6.65 $9.50 Hogs (Soft & oily not quoted). CHICAGO, NATL. STK. YDS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
— pbaeeweses woewe 5.75 on 4 BARROWS AND GILTS: 

MEE cs caisnescecsccne aaa 5.50 6.00 Good-choice: 
Bdmonton .............. 5.00 5.00 5.25 REM Sa vrnbescacweed $ 7.50@ 7.80 $ 8.00@ 8.10 $ 7.25@ 7.75 $ 7.50@ 7.75 $ 7.50@ 7.60 
Prince Albert .......... 4.25 4.50 5.00 BREMEN, Sapa ccesaasae 7.70@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.10 7.55@ 7.90 7.60@ 7.85 1-50@ 7.60 
MMMEME ooccécccecsse 4.50 5.00 5.50 TORO TER. a seicccecs veces 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 7.70@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.55 
Saskatoon ............-. 4.60 4.75 4.50 MTT acieeciscinene<ne 7.80@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 7.70@ 7.85 7.55@ 7.65 
MEN San Scssewslnnoece 5.00 4.50 Ree TEE TIES snc b cis sccscess 7.85@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.10 7.85@ 8.00 7.75@ 7.85 7.65 only 
OME Seat an Gawesam 7.85@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.00 7.85@ 8.00 115g 7.85 1-50@ 7.65 
VEAL CALVES. po ee 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 7.70@ 7.90 7.70@ 7.85 7.40@ 7.50 
NN i aa da sigiacemen $10.00 $10.50 $11.00 Medium: 
ES 10.00 .00 9.50 eer rn 7 ee 7.25@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.35 
Winnipeg .............. 7.00 7.50 7.00 BE TERS Setidieccecescces TE EE senccesces 7.25@ 7.55 7.5 7.65 7.25@ 7.85 
Calgary BineTsehabisinanes 6.00 6.09 5.50 WE TB, oa discce sevens TE SEP! ceasescews 7.50@ 7.75 7.45@ 7.65 7.25@ 7.35 

MOMCOD occcccccsccccs .e ls a 
Prince Albert .......... 5.50 5.50 5.00 PACKING SOWS: 
aoe Son error err by heed by 4 Good: 

Saskatoon ..........-005 0 \ - 
‘ NMS ices is cianis 7.60@ 7.80 7.25@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.25 
ED  cvbcecresstcsyee 6.50 6.50 ies 850-425 Ibe } ‘oa 70 100 140 1306 1-30 ig 40 1:00 T10 
425- a 0 . oe : 90@ 7.25 7. Mg : 2 : k 
BACON HOGS. Medium, 275-550 Ibs.......... 700@ 7.60 665@ 715 650@ 720 6.65@ 7.25 6.90@ 7.15 
I a aawann-oceuncagin $ 7.85 $ 8.35 $ 8.75 PIGS (Slaughter): 
1 
oe es ae ee 4 Good-choice, 100-140 Ibs... COS OHIO EM ~accsdince: testes 7.50@ 8.00 
sd can ccccss acs ; 8.2 x 
vet A IS 7. - oe Slaughter Cattle, Vealers, and Calves: 
Prince Albert ....... oo See 8.00 cece STEERS, choice: 
ileal io hte _ WR BO TOR) oes secdcccsad 10.25@11.50 9.75@11.25 10.00 11. 25 9.75@11.25 _9.75@11.25 
EE Secgherneccncnen 7.70 8.10 bias asapnaae _ ete eeeeeeees Ly be tre -50 = ab trie 00 be eet Ye 4 > = Te be poy es Bed 
, “ > BH. ccccccccconce 6 12.25 Be - 5 2. 
wotel tee cee Tee ee St nt 1300-1500 Ibs. 222022022222! 1150@13.00 10.75@12.50 11.00@12.50 10.50@11.75 10.75@12.00 
STEBRS, good: 
GOOD LAMBS. 750- 900 Ibe. ha ree 8.50@10. 35 8.5@ 10.25 s.co@i0. 0 8.00@10.00 egies 
GOO SIED TR. ic nce sccciecss 8.7 i 5 “25 5 8.00@10.2 -25@10. 
es Seas: $ 4 $ = $ 4 TOO ANED THR. snc cscesnes oda: 50 8.75@10.75 8.50@10.75 8.25@10.25 8.25 10.75 
Winnipeg .............. 675 6.50 6.75 1300-1500 Ibs. ......-.--- 9.25@11.75 9.00@10.75 8.75@11.00 8.50@10.50 8.50@ 
Ge 5.85 6.25 6.60 STEERS, medium: 
CC ESS 6.10 6.10 6.50 7 2 
TOBIN WO. 6.55 esis sccs 25@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.25 6.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.25 
nh -~—aqulhaeiaale 5 4 hyd ry4 1100-1300 Ibs. /............ TG 925 100g 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.25 S35 8.50 
- aaleabeabehai yo ee 6.00 STEERS, common (plain) : 
ea oe ; ; e 750-1100 Ibs. ............. 6.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 
STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Choice, 550-750 Ibs......... 10.00@11.50 9.00@10.25 9.25@10.75 9 25@10.25 9.25@ 10.75 
Good, 550-750 Ibs....... "| "8:50@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.75 

KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED HEIFERS: 

Choice, 780.90 900 Ibs elnas ioe ae 25@ 11. i 9.0098:10.25 9.00@10.59 ao yt oserace 
ive- 50-000 Ibs........... 8.506 y Y 15@ 9. : 9 E z 

The percentage of each class of live Medium, 550-900 Ibs........ e75@ 8 6.75@ 8.00 $.25@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 
stock slaughtered during September, Common (plain), 550-900 Ibs. 5: 50@ +00 5.50@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 
1938 compared with September a year COWS, all weights: 
earlier: WIN tink c sxwinte xeevs ss TM GOE  ccluccccum: cepnauecies samaueess > cheaerers 

s Sent -” I io mcccteminiecxtnces 6.50@ 7.25 5.75@ 6.75 6.00@ 7.00 ce 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 

oa’ [er = ent ae. MOMUM ...0.0cccceesseeers 5.75@ 6.50 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 

Pic cent. Sarat Sac Gae Common (plain) ........... 5.00@ 5.75 as 5.25 ear | 5.25 ‘a 5.00 4.50@ 5.25 

Cattle— ee Low cutter and cutter...... 4.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.75 3.75@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.75  3.00@ 4.60 

Oe 43.23 33.69 45.04 BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 

Cows and heifers. . .52.03 61.83 50.72 WN choo acaaeasoeccassesiee 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.35  6.00@ 6.50 

Bulls and stags.... 4.74 4.48 4.24 BOGIEE on ceccccesccsccess 6.50@ 6.90 5.25@ 6.25 5.77@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.10 eo | 6.25 
Hogs— Cutter and common (plain). 5.50@ 6.50 4.50@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.50 

I o.5/c'e0 58-6 50x. ce 56.35 57.73 VEALERS, all weights: 

Barrows ........... 48.75 42.72 41.58 Choice 11.00 only 9.00@10.50 9.50@10.00 9.s0@10.10 

Stags and boars.... .70 .93 .69 } B08 0.75 oe 4 6.308 9.50 8.00 7 9.50 
she Medium .50 .75 " 0 y f y 
eee Cull and common (plain). 6,00@ 8.00 5.00@ 8.50 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.50 L50@ 7.00 

EN Gisid'v wwsswmee 93.50 91.20 93.01 CALVES, 250-400 Ibs. : 
DE Oe hasaaseuess 6.50 8.80 6.99 Choice 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 9.00 7.25@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Good 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 6-25@ 7.25 7.00@ 8.00 
Mediu 5.75@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 7.00 
Common (piain) 5.00@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 
Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 

U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL pasion 

At 8 points for the week ended Octo- Choice ..+++++++00eee2000s Sees sues Te if tae es ee 
ber 21, 1938, compared: Mellon... .c...cccccs. ccs CO ES 6.10@ 7.50 O75@ 7.50 6.25@ 125 6. @ 7.50 

~ Common (plain) ........... 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 50@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.50 

eek Cor. 

be a YEARLING WETHERS: sieiheices. ieemaee pail 

Oct. 21. week. 1937. Good choice Ventanaeretawet 6.25@ 7.25 seeeeeeees 5.50 : .00@ 6. y s 
i A dein catases 97,548 103,787 81,579 BUG, occtyinessecnesssen COON CES. iisdcececs 4.75@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.25 
Kansas City, Kansas 44,557 17,887 EWES: 
ag ey i Good- 3.50@ 3.85 3.00@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.35 3.00@ 3.50 

wouis & as 58,08 1 a Cy) (ee 8.50@ 3.5 5.0 t 3. 3.t 2.78 3.3% . | 

Sioux City scsi 977 11449 7,891 Common (plain) & medium. 2.00@ 3.50 1.75@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.75 1.50@ 3.00 
St. Joseph ae vo aa 16,114 12,130 cctateinaiiiamias 
x NY. "Newark ands. 6 pe Hy = *Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growths. 

ME 4a chsseshucecenee 369,132 273,608 

HOG KILL ONE-THIRD MORE Receipts week ended October 22: Receipts five days ended Oct. 21: 

Hog slaughter under federal inspec- Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
tion at eight large centers totaled Jersey City ......... om “—_ 5,291 — Les Angbies ........ V2 OS LE ie 
1,024,496 head during the first three Now York .......... ‘988 2,463 19,036 15.326 ‘Portland ..........- 3,490 415. 4800 81825 
weeks of October. This compares with "" a aoe Geer cram URE, ig Semen cnigenee Sires 

i i i otal ..-.seeeeeees ’ , , : Cattle, 440 head; calves, 145 head; hogs, 
iets e & bs ike period of 1987, an Last week ........ 6,571 15,594 25,610 48,189 head; sheep, 2,615 head. Portland: Hogs, 1,286 
increase of 243,314 head. Two weeks ago... 5,952 14,905 24,887 55.954 head. 
Week Ending October 29, 1938 , Page 35 














PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, October 22, 
1938, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep.* 
Armour and Company....... 8,771 ‘ 256 20,063 
Swift & Company........... 5,791 4,194 6,716 
,. ee ]  Sepeereere 4,955 3,765 8,200 
EE éescanebesecedeean 15,089 5,957 9,299 
GUO dew cccevecececsececes 8,813 25,209 2,580 


Western Packing Co., Inc 
Packing Co., 3,908 hogs. 

Total: 43,419 cattle; 
33,149 sheep. 


+» 1,973 beaks * 


6,052 calves; 49,255 hogs; 








Not including 1,293 cattle, 600 calves, 28,619 
hogs and 13,709 sheep bought direct. 
*These figures include directs. 
KANSAS CITY 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 2,825 1,218 1,290 5,258 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,897 699 978 4,201 
Swift & Gawene. 1,828 764 1,569 3,480 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,704 680 81,008 3,783 
Indep. Pkg. Co. . ; wee 312 eee 
M. Kornblum Pkg. Co. 821 ee ene cts 
WN sdaverneneees 6,748 193 1,357 2,647 
MADE cc ccedeceees 15,823 3,554 6,514 19,369 
Not including 17,128 hogs bought direct. 
OMAHA 
Cattle & 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company..... 5 15 2,469 1,955 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. : 2,105 3,747 
Swift & Company......... { 3,864 2,572 
ae a erik ewbanede 1,205 oe 
SD snbbabiadeceeeuekne eee 





Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., { 
Omaba Pkg. Co., 188; Geo. Hoffman, 
Pkg. Co., 830; Nebraska Beef Co., 534;' 
Pkg. Co., 181; John Roth, 132; So. 
Co., 185; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 389. 

Total: 16,475 cattle and calves; 18,020 hogs: 23- 
457 sheep. 

Not including 5,885 hogs and 4,290 sheep bought 
direct. 





Lewis 
Omaha 
Omaha Pkg. 


EAST 8ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 3,422 1,648 5,400 7,396 
wift & Company 2.955 1,912 5,040 6.757 








Hunter Pkg. Co. 1,291 657 1,939 1,078 
Heil Pkg. Co. ...... oa ae 306 eo5ce 
Krey Pkg. Co. ...... 2,152 eevee 
Laclede Pkg. Co. ee cane 2,052 . 
Sielof! Pkg. Co. .... F os 1,387 oeee 
Shippers iukeoue 9,056 7,310 10,601 8,171 
Others .. . ..». 3,868 229 4,642 955 

Total 20,592 11,756 385,519 24,357 


Not including 1,888 cattle, 4,386 calves, 


21,942 
hogs, and 3,860 sheep bought direct. 


8ST. JOSEPH. 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Company... 1,962 435 5,262 8,724 
Armour and Company 2,148 550 5, 3,883 
Others . o<enees 1. 685 226 1,300 782 
Total . 5,795 1,211 12,346 13,389 
Not including 931 hogs bought direct. 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 2,000 195 3,242 1,415 
Armour and Company 1,685 222 3,224 1,739 
Swift & Company . ve ener —— 
Shippers . a0 Ge 105 2,667 
Others a A 369 30 57 
Total . 7,178 552 9,190 5,388 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Company 2 = 1,157 1,035 716 
Wilson & Co. ooo @ 1,429 1,152 811 
Others . ee . 407 35 760 73 
DE dilwceuedeuen 4,996 2,621 3,522 1,600 


Not including 43 cattle and 575 hogs bought di- 
rect 


FT. WORTH. 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 4,573 1,086 4,256 
Swift & Company 4,199 1,057 3,857 
City Pkg. Co 228 497 «oe 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co 210 362 6 
H. Rosenthal Pkg. Co KB. 4 33 
Total . 9,206 6,532 3,096 8 152 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company RR 142 1,403 8.584 
Swift & Company 761 189 61,195 85,141 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 974 81 819 2,834 
Others oeen 2,120 353 1, 154 «(6,545 
Total . 4,713 765 571 23.104 
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8T. PAUL. 
Cattle. 


Calves. 
Armour and teed 3,459 2,711 
913 


Hogs. 
19,238 10,624 


Sheep. 





Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,518 eee 
Rifkin PRS... .ccccce 32 ene esas 
Swift & Company... 4,069 26,199 13,799 
United Pkg. Co...... <r ep 
OEREES ccccccccccece p 350 oe 

Detal cecccceccese 9,375 45,437 24,423 





Not including 315 cattle, 228 calves, 7,567 hogs 


and 530 sheep bought direct. 
WICHITA, 


Cattle. Calv 


es. Hogs. 


Sheep. 








Cudahy Pkg. Co. 1,782 899 1,110 845 
Dold Pkg. Co. ..... 754 105 712 eves 
Wichita D. B. Co.... 3 sews «one 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 98 ies esen 
Fred W. Dold...... 145 Guat 389 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 55 vee 170 
Pioneer Cattle Co. . 15 cen cove 
Rose Pkg. Co. ...... &3 alee 
Keefe Pkg. Co. ..... 18 ne 

Total 1,004 2,381 845 





Not including 1,164 hogs and 
direct. 


657 sheep bought 


MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 2,156 4,638 11,840 1,299 
Swift & Co., Chi. ‘ vees ean 422 
Omaha Pkg. Co., C ‘hi. 1,200 1,188 












Armour & Co., Milw. 1, 02 254 pane ‘een 
SRIPPSCD cccccccccce 722 14 50 359 
GUNGES ccceccccccese 806 675 799 461 
SS Ae 5,187 7,581 13,889 3,729 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,403 388 12,584 2,464 
Armour and Company 678 103. 2,498 wares 
Hilgemeier Bros..... 7 ene 801 coe 
Stumpf Bros........ eons cae 139 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 61 11 326 eos 
Stark & Wetzel..... 101 22 299 25 
Wabnitz & Deters... 28 62 264 39 
Maass Hartman Co.. 47 ' sews cons 
Shippers ........... 3,601 1,837 18,589 7,034 
GERGIS cccccccvecves 1,424 216 365 204 
SRG cg cscecwen 7,350 2,647 35,865 9,766 
CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. Calv 


es. Hog 


ws eee 27 

E. Kahn's Sons Co.. 695 206 
Lohrey Packing Co.. 1 

H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 18 eure 4,01 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 110 136 ae 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co. 25 2,942 


J. F. Stegner Co.... 





401 191 





s. Sheep. 
353 

1,484 

4 sees 
9 ese 
' 70 
2 eeee 
21 


Shippers ....... 1,010 oops 2. “806 1,401 
- “yaaa eae 2142 "689 "748 280 
WME co dae once 4,402 1,249 16,332 3,609 


Not including 572 cattle, 51 calves, 717 hogs and 


190 sheep bought direct. 





RECAPITULATION,. 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Oct. 22. week, 
Ere ee a 43,419 42,365 
GED cscsvxeeenen 15,823 20,694 
CEE” ve tceecveseeeens 16,475 17,171 
East St. Louis.......... 20,592 23,485 
eS ee 5,795 6,974 
0 a oe 7,178 
Oklahoma City ......... 4.996 
DEE evenceierceusees 95 
DORVOF .recces 71 
St. Paul .. WATE 
Milwaukee 13 
eo vcesnegeacns 7,350 
CURSIMMREE cccccccccceses 2,142 
PC, WeetR wccccccscccces 9,296 
DASE cccceveccsveccese 162,042 169,782 
*Cattle and calves. 
HOGS 
a AdnaGieadhewnaee 49,255 64,301 
Kansas City co ececcesces 6,514 9,694 
GRAD csc cevcesnesseces 18,020 19,592 
East St. Louis 44,481 








St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma C ity” 
Wichita 
Denver 
BS. BOG cccccccvcscsccvoce 
Milwaukee 

Indianapolis ° 
| eee 16, 3 2 
Fee WEE ccecsecccesese 





Total 


Chicago .. 
Kansas City 
CEE ccctsccccesovcces 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Blows City... cccccccees 
we i wll 

Wich ane 
} te ncvena 


14,380 


314,886 


85,930 














293,761 


27,983 
15,088 
33,540 
13.599 
8,892 
15,009 
1,069 
1,642 
10,510 














OE DOE oc vccqeegecies «+. 24,423 29,412 45,911 
Milwaukee ......... ccoee 8,72 3,452 3,238 
Indianapolis ............ 9,766 10,130 8,955 
eee 3,609 4,362 4,208 
DYED 0 <cbedcseedens 8,152 ae Os wou 

TEE ctdetetivenenscae 194,337 250,310 189,644 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee: eee 20,554 3,070 17,724 12,428 


Tues., Oct. 18....... 8,147 1,445 18,115 8,048 












Wed., Oct. 19.......10,129 944 13,956 3,383 
Thurs., Oct. 20 4,287 875 13,391 10,695 
Fri., Get. ai.. 1,205 477 7,249 3,570 
Sat., GEE, Bbecesesce 300 100 =5,000 \ 
Total this week..... 44,622 6,911 75,435 47,125 
Previous week ...... 43,668 6,317 100,992 55.013 
2) ee 48,896 4,687 84,190 43,593 
Two years ago...... 50,391 8,643 110,226 74,723 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Mon., Oct. 
Tues., Oct. 
Wed., Oct. 19 
Thurs., Oct. 

Fri., Oct. 2 
Sat., Oct. 22 


310 =1,229 
697 936 1,386 
327 985 504 
118 950 1,323 
110) «61,554 1,711 

. 200 500 








Total this week..... 14,817 1,562 5,854 9,889 
Previous week ..... 14,731 1,174 8,509 8,937 
BU MED 6 vownececce 16,649 2,391 9,009 7,814 
Two years ago...... 18,435 2,403 9,571 22,112 


OCTOBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS. 
Receipts thus far this month and 1938 to date 
with comparisons: 
-October———- -————Year———— 
“1938, 1937. 1938. 1937. 







Cattle 4 59,118 1, 575, 388 
Calves 22,847 54 319,289 
Hogs 1,94 210,410 3, 2 907. 418 
a eer 165,514 156,377 2,1 2°058,730 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Oct. 22.$10.25 $ 7.55 §$ 3.25 
Ire v ‘ eer 10. 73 7.75 2.50 8.05 
1f 





5.40 4.30 230 6.90 
. $9.20 





Avg., 1933-1937 $7.80 $3.00 $8.15 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Week ended Oct. 22....... 29,805 69,581 37,736 


92\826 45,735 
75,585 34,889 
99,605 51,561 
82)572 42,867 


Previous week 
937 





112,953 46,648 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
Av. 
No. wt., ———Prices—— 


rec'd. Ibs. Top. Av. 
*Week ended Oct. 22.. 75,400 229 $ 8.00 $ 7.55 
Previous week 225 8.35 7.75 





err 84,186 237 11.00 10.05 
BOBS cccccccccccscoces . 222 «(10.25 9.45 
DEED ceeccscvevoesseet 240 =«10.55 9.70 
TOBE wc ccsccece - 120, 222 6.00 5.40 
ROOD vecnscdeescarenee 235 4.65 4.30 

Avg., 1933-1937 ....101, ,000 “231 $8.50 $7.80 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending Friday, Oct. 21, 1938: 


kL Re Oe rer eee 97,548 
Cn eer: 103,787 
BEE BO eco ccccccavewrevaseqedseressenene 81,579 
BE Necetcsdieuirvinwseinacanbesvanetaeens 106,737 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers week ended Thursday, October 27, 
1938: 


Week ended Prev. 


Oct. 27. week. 

Packers’ purchases ............ 43,418 45,737 
Direct to PACKEPS. ....ccscccess 29,718 29.747 
Shippers’ purchases ........... 7,861 6,673 
SE ci vesvedsasneeereds . 80,997 82.157 


Ask THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for 
“Air Conditioning,” an information 
service for the meat processor. 


The National Provisioner 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended October 22, 1938: 


CATTLE, 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 22. week. 1937. 














NE, sc eurepencnneges 29,623 28,976 30,731 
Banens Oty .ccccvccccce 19,377 31,934 
DEY watkneseeeees aoe. See 21,191 
Be Gs BOs ccc cesses 11,632 14,234 
St EE. ©:6.0.5.5:0°64:4:0:0-¢0°0 5,778 7,603 
BE SE w00ccceeecvees 4,469 9.316 
BEE veces secccestace 3,957 4,924 
Fort Worth 15,828 7,415  ..... 
Philadelphia 1,954 2,087 
Indianapolis 1,369 2,058 
New York & Jersey City. 9,053 8,472 
Oklahoma City® ......... 12,438 
CECUNEOEL crececvecceess 4.869 
0 eee 6,228 
PD os bigcwid whee enees 16,492 
DED «4:6 weleee.W sabes 4,662 

PEE weet cndanneeeksen 155,175 153,307 177,239 

*Cattle and calves. 

HOGS. 

SII 0 6:5:06.0 0 a6 we. 6:00:96: 97,548 
PE GE sic cvcerveee 23,422 
CEE. osectcceseees seve 20,200 
East St. Louis........ 
Ph ME 64s rece heecees 
Se GET 060s e000: ose 
se te<rewivesess'e 
i ME s06+06.0s0swes 
Philadelphia ....... 
Indianapolis ... 
New York & Jersey City. 46,270 
Oklahoma City ......:e0-» 8,522 
Cincinnati 


Denver 
St. Paul ms 
TEWOURCO 2. ccccces - 11,922 









13,504 


BORE oc cvccceweseseegs 410,884 460,590 


I ES reer er eye q 
PE SED 6.<-vcneenngns 
PP eee 
Bast St. Louls......-2.0- 
re 
Bleue CH ..cccccccccces 
WERE wcccccccsessccee 
Fort Worth ........ vas 
Philadelphia ............ 





Indianapolis . sccssien ee 3,547 
New York & Jersey City. 68,920 58,704 
Oklahoma City .........- 1,600 1,631 
Cincinnati 1 7 8,450 
Denver . 12,300 
St. Paul . 29,412 
Milwaukee 2,072 





Total ....cccee. 254,171 220,608 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLY SOURCES 

Percentage of livestock slaughtered 
during September, bought at stockyards 
and direct, is reported as follows: 





Sept., Sept., 10 yr. 
1938. 1937. Sept. av. 
Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 
Cattle— 
Stockyards 77.98 84.61 
THREE 2 ccctescccesc 22.37 22.02 15.39 
Calves 
Stockyards ........ 69.14 69.55 77.23 
Other .....00.000- 80.86 30.45 22.77 
Hogs 
Stockyards ........52.05 54.41 60.83 
DUOE cocacsevecese 47.95 45.59 39.17 
Sheep and lambs 
Stockyards .. ..71.01 66.05 77.99 
OC Pee ++ - 28.99 33.95 22.01 


SELL LOS ANGELES YARDS 


Ownership of the Los Angeles Stock 
Yards, Los Angeles, Cal., is to pass 
from the Santa Fe Railway into the 
hands of the public through the sale of 
yards stock. J. A. McNaughton, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company since its founding, will head 
the new organization. The stock issue 
will be underwritten as soon as a new 
board of directors is appointed. 


Week Ending October 29, 1938 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT 


EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 








NEW YORK. PHILA. BOSTON. 
STEERS, carcass Week ending October 22, 1988............. 9,681 2,763 2,652 
Wee GND one diac boceconenevesacieves 8,956 2,837 2,718 
GND. WHE SU Die iicvccedcecie rec éeons 7,232 2,292 2,167 
COWS, carcass Week ending October 22, 1988............. 1,742 1,579 3,360 
ROE FOOUOD: oc. ccvcducveenctgevieess nen 1,551 1,596 2, 
ee gg Pe ere 3,935 1,770 3,495 
BULLS, carcass Week ending October 22, 1938.. ..... — 511 527 0 
Week BEeevieee <occcccvcce BO ES 584 518 22 
Games Week FOOT DOP ccc sscecescicccccess 304 667 20 
VEAL, carcass Week ending October 22, 1938............. 9,459 1,296 71 
Week PCOVICES cccccccccccccescccs coces 8,053 4% 1,567 819 
Dae WHS GOR Ge bcc cekcsriiccnscwcene 12,756 1,862 940 
LAMB, carcass Week ending October 22, 1938........... - 45,067 16,810 16,2 
Ce ee eerie .. 84,782 19,031 15,298 
ge GE ee ere re . 47,182 14,659 14,718 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending October 22, 1938....... pice 3,082 402 362 
Week previous ......... eS a ee ee ee 2,234 548 1,147 
ey os ci area ageae'escaae 4,004 674 1,000 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending October 22, 1938............. 2,110,965 545,576 288,665 
WE I signin see bcbdines tec sbevenks 1,789,230 506,504 372,513 
Same week year ago......... . -1,988,743 402,056 222,025 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending October 22, 1938............. S| ee er rr 
SP ED docks 6eaneckoawees< ere | I er 
SRR DOGS: FOG Ge 05090 ces Sncioussvesec Gee ——iti(‘«‘ née 
LOCAL SLAUGHTERS. 
CATTLE, head Week ending October 22, 1938............. 9,053 1,954 
Wee PIII, sn has oo 0x0 bh 60 8bshetaees os 8,774 2,102 
a SORE SUE BD ik os 0 cts 0050520560506 8,472 2,087 
CALVES, head Week ending October 22, 1938............. 18,044 2,147 
WOR PION be eb dnp a rGscocteebcccucee te 15,836 2,546 
Same week year ago 17,088 3,576 mae 
HOGS, head Week ending October 22, 1938............. 46,274 19,037 ‘Saas 
Wek GROUIED 6 0cecescdevcesccvevccviosvcs 51,095 | rs ee 
De. WE FU Bi ic 6 0 k5.5 5 00:00 00k ovis 45,279 16,518 
SHEEP, head Week ending October 22, 1988............. 63,920 4,380 
WOGE BROTH occccceseevedeseeeseseccces 58,704 cra 
Oe WOE. FONE GOR e ook cc9 0 c0cecswtocees 62,893 Gaerne aweas 











RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Week ended October 22, 1938: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 22....261,000 300,000 
Previous week .. «.- 271,000 412,000 
1937 317,000 356,000 359,000 
936 287,000 498,000 431,000 
328,000 353,000 449,000 










At 11 markets: 


Week ended Oct. 22........ 





At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. 
Week ended Oct, 22....182,000 218,000 198,000 
revious week .......... 190,000 281,000 248,000 
DE éexnewoweenste+eemen 219,000 237,000 225,000 
D ope ccwnscecenéoeen8s 208,000 350,000 
Cece PVAweNeEN Cees aN 230,000 236,000 229.000 
ccececceseoens . .289,000 378,000 295,000 
BEE occvsicewsseceeeunees 207,000 288,000 299,000 
SS svcschvececuceveeunn 179,000 340,000 296,000 


CANADIAN INSPECTED KILL 


August, August, 

1938. 1937. 
GHAR occcsttedccvusssateans 71,754 80,703 
GC: bcc cdvanwenseneeueess 60,263 68,823 
BERGE. oc cccresseeesccnnvecees 194,316 213,761 
GRRE soeeeccusyeteqennsanets 83,654 85,177 


CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 23,696 cattle, 4,108 
calves, 38,216 hogs and 18,512 sheep. 


TRY OUT LIVESTOCK AUCTIONS 


Something new in livestock trading in 
Canada will be attempted this month. 
Commencing on October 13 at Winnipeg, 
livestock will be sold by auction, as con- 
trasted with present custom of private 
sales at the stockyards. The auction sys- 
tem is widely used in the United King- 
dom, and the experiments are to test 
out the merits of the two methods. 
Should the auction system prove more 
satisfactory in Western Canada it may 
be generally adopted. Under present sys- 
tem buyers go into the yards with the 
seller and bargain privately. Under the 
auction system all bids would be pub- 
licly announced and each buyer would 
have an idea what his competitor is will- 
ing to pay. Auction sales will be held 
each Tuesday and Thursday at Winni- 
peg, commencing October 13, until fur- 
ther notice. The Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, the Union Stock Yards 
Co. and the livestock commission agents 
at Winnipeg are cooperating in the ex- 
periment. 


BUYING HOGS 


Does your hog buyer know all he 
should about the hogs he buys? 
Wouldn’t “PoRK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s plant handbook, be 
a good investment for you in bringing 
buying price in closer relation to cut 
out value? 
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25 YEARS on the Market 
And Still the LEADER 


Eaulp your meat grinder with O. K. knives with inter-changeable blades. 
O. K. knives have on the market for twenty-five years, and are still 
holding their superiority regardless of numerous devices, foreign and do- 
mestic appearing on the market constantly. 

O. K. knives and C. D. plates are used exclusively in all the plants of the 
large packinghouses and over 75% of the leading sausage manufacturers 
in the country. 

We are the largest supply house in the country carrying in stock plates 
and knives of all descriptions and for all makes of grinders in existence. 
We can furnish you any style of knife or plate wanted. Send for price 
list and Cataiog. 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, 'Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 























a . in e/ F.C. ROGERS, INC. 
atch the night crowds, — % NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
aftér theater or party, ® 
trooping in for Hot CH | L| e PHILADELPHIA 
TAMALES POWDER $ ince 
- PACKINGHOUSE 

— aie FOR THAT GENUINE 
Ge a , «6CCAMMLEAVOR «6 PRODUCTS 
— Be sure : include it Our blends of & HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 
Made usually ape 8 oz. rencadaintateaty e Member of New York Produce Exchange 
pores eng ttn a. ecoeterccare : and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
day some ct tomage te, ten “Temele” ——@ 
theatre and concenion divi near, == @ ~-| EXTRA “SALES APPEAL” FOR YOUR BEEF! 
Our Chili Powders are used * USE THE GENUINE 
extensively by I. A. M. P. Formulas and samples e 
members. on request. a 


‘Tlufedaqa 


Chili Pow ders 


bey. Mexican: 


(uate HEY PRODUCT. BEEF CLOTHING 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
LOOK FOR THE BLUE STRIPE 


gt. “The Successor to Wasteful, Old-Fashioned Shrouds” 
CS 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL-SIZE WORKING SAMPLE FREE! 


Not encom THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
STANDARDIZED QUALITY Cleveland Ohio 


No. 1 Mex 


« came 
C hili Penpers 

















OLD PLANTATION SEASONINGS 


Its Flavor Sells Sausage 


BLENDED TO FIT YOUR PRODUCT—NATIONALLY USED 
IN LEADING SAUSAGE PLANTS—SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
Exclusive MANUFACTURERS 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., Inc., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Meat Packing 40 Years Ago 
(From The National Provisioner, Oct. 29, 1898.) 


Reports from London stated that Ar- 
mour Packing Co. of Kansas City would 
make regular consignments to Liver- 
pool and that Cramp & Hodgkinson had 
acquired premises in Liverpool for 
handling dressed beef, pigs, pork loins 
and other boxed meats shipped by Ar- 
mour, for whom they held the exclusive 
British agency. 

A movement was started at the Den- 
ver Union Stock Yards for a livestock 
exhibition during January, 1899, when 
the livestock convention was in session. 

Jacob Forst, manager for Nelson 
Morris & Co., Rondout, N. Y., was re- 
ported as a frequent visitor to New 
York City. 

A large shipment of bacon, hams and 
lard was made from San Francisco to 
Vladivostock, Siberia. 


Report on T. M. Sinclair & Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., stated that the company 
packed from 500,000 to 600,000 hogs an- 
nually and slaughtered 100,000 cattle, 
and had 25 to 30 branch houses. 


St. Louis Dressed Beef & Provision 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., planned the erection 
of a five-story cold storage plant at a 
cost of $25,000. 


Meat Packing 25 Years Ago 
Nov. 1, 1913.) 


At the 1913 meeting of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association appointment 
of a committee was authorized to con- 
sider the suggestion that half a million 
dollars be spent by the meat packing 
industry in stimulating beef production. 
This committee consisted of Gustave 
Bischoff, sr., chairman; Arthur Meeker, 
Thomas E. Wilson, Samuel W. Allerton, 
Joseph Allerdice, J. J. Martin and G. F. 
Sulzberger. 


(From The National Provisioner, 


George and John Crocker let contract 
for erection of a packinghouse, located 
between Joplin and Webb City, Mo., to 
be operated as the Joplin Packinghouse 
Co. 

Mississippi Packing Co., Richmond, 
Va., was incorporated, with E. B. Flip- 
pen as president. 


XARQUE IN THE MAKING 
Xarque, or jerked beef, ia process of dry- 
ing at Armour and Company’s plant at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Strips of beef not over 
1 in. thick are soaked in pickle, then hung 
on racks in a drying yard. Each evening 
meat is removed from racks and placed 
in large tarpaulin-covered piles. 


Chicago News of Today 


A quota of $275,000 has been set for 
the packing division of the 1938 Chi- 
cago Community Fund campaign, it 
was announced by R. H. Cabell, presi- 
dent of Armour and Company and divi- 
sion chairman. The division last year 
contributed $246,925. Helping in direc- 
tion of the campaign organization is an 
advisory committee headed by Mr. 
Cabell and including: E. A. Cudahy, 
jr., president, Cudahy Packing Co.; 
Arthur G. Leonard, president, Union 
Stock Yard and Transit Co.; Oscar G. 
Mayer, president, Oscar Mayer & Co.; 
Harry D. Oppenheimer, president, Op- 
penheimer Casing Co.; G. F. Swift, vice 
chairman, Swift & Company; Edward 
F. Wilson, president, and Thomas E. 
Wilson, chairman of the board, Wilson 
& Co. Harvey G. Ellerd, Armour direc- 
tor of personnel, is vice-chairman of the 
division. The following men are actively 
engaged in solicitation as team cap- 
tains: Carlos A. Alling, jr., president, 
Darling and Company; C. H. Beltz, 
assistant to district manager, Armour 
and Company; Eugene A. Bower, vice 
president, Real Packing Co.; R. F. 
Eagle, executive assistant to president, 
Wilson & Co.; W. O. Edwards, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Agar Packing and Pro- 


- vision Co.; L. O. Green, industrial rela- 


tions department, Wilson & Co.; M. E. 
Guthrie, purchasing manager, Armour 
and Company; C. W. Kaiser, secretary, 
Retail Meat Dealers Association of Chi- 
cago; H. H. Kamsler, manager butter- 
ine department, Armour and Company; 
Carl G. Mayer, vice president, Oscar 
Mayer & Co.; Victor H. Munnecke, vice 
president, P. Brennan Co.; Seymour 
Oppenheimer, vice president, Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co.; J. M. O’Rourke, 
publicity manager, Cudahy Packing 
Co.; William Paulin, president, Rich- 
ter’s Food Products, Inc.; Scott Peter- 
sen, secretary-treasurer, Chicago Pack- 
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ers and Sausage Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Ellard Pfaelzer, Pfaelzer 
Brothers; L. J. Phillips, lard and oil 
sales, Armour and Company; R. C. 
Pollock, general manager, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; Charles R. 
Rice, Rice Brothers Commission Co.; 
K. W. Schubert, comptrollers office, 
Swift & Company; F. P. Slivon, office 
manager, Libby, McNeill & Libby, and 
George P. Tauber, general manager, 
Standard Sausage Co. 

E. A. Cudahy, jr., president of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., exhibited and sold 
at auction a string of his purebred 
Belgian draft horses at the recent 
American Royal Live Stock show. Forty 
head, ranging from weanlings to 7- 
year-olds and representing a cross sec- 
tion of this famous herd, averaged $506. 
Included was the 1935 grand champion 
at the International Live Stock show, 
“Lady Successor,” which brought a 
price of $1,025. 

Leo Nejelski, advertising manager of 
Swift & Company, spoke on “Make 
Your Packages Sell and Tell” at the 
luncheon meeting of the Chicago Fed- 
erated Advertising Club on October 27. 


Donald R. G. Cowan, chief statisti- 
cian and director of commercial re- 
search, Swift & Company, Chicago, will 
address the 1938 Ohio Conference of 
Statisticians on Business Research, to 
be held at Ohio State University on 
Saturday, November 12. Mr. Cowan 
will speak at the session devoted to 
scientific sampling and market research 
on the subject, “Market Analysis for 
Product Control,” a field in which he 
has directed some notable studies. 

C. M. Sprague, who had many friends 
in the meat packing industry and for 
many years represented Morris & Co. 
in various parts of Europe, died re- 
cently in Paris, France. At the time 
of his death he was in charge of the 
Lucien Lelong perfumery business for 








TYPICAL PAGES FROM 


“PROFITABLE MEAT CUTTING” 


The book that tells how every kind of meat 


should be bought, cut, graded, displayed and 
sold at a profit! 

The authors of “Profitable Meat Cutting” spent 
more than thirty years in the retail meat busi- 
ness and their book is based on facts, not theory. 
Here are some of the subjects discussed in this 
outstanding volume, every one with increased 
profit in mind: 

Cutting Pork Cutting Lamb 

Cutting Veal Cutting Beef 

Standard and Fancy Cuts 
Hotel and Restaurant Cuts 
Boneless Cuts Smoked Meats 
Ready-to-Serve Meats 

Typical pages from “Profitable Meat Cut- 
ting” illustrated above emphasize the thorough- 
ness with which this book handles the subject 
matter discussed. Clear-cut illustrations aid the 
reader to visualize the various operations taken 
up in minute detail in the easily-read text pages. 
Join the thousands who have profited through 
the money making suggestions in “Profitable 


Meat Cutting.” Fill out the coupon below today! 
* 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY! 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please enter my order for .........000- copies of 
“Profitable Meat Cutting.” | am enclosing $7.50 for each 
copy ordered. 
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Use NEVERFAIL 


“The Man You Keow” “THE PERFECT CURE 
for making the 
best in Sausage, 
Hams and Bacon 


Canadian Sales Office: 159 Bay St., Toronto 





H.J.MAYER & SONS CO 


Niagara ‘‘NO FROST’’ 


Saves loss of capacity and operating time in 
the use of cooling equipment. 

This improved method of preventing the forma- 
tion of frost on fan cooler coils is less expensive 
than brine spray and saves the defrosting of dry 
coil coolers. There is no corrosion hazard. It 
is completely automatic. 

Write for description of installation in oper- 
ation. 


NIAGARA 
BLOWER COMPANY 
6 E. 45th Street, New York City 









For Better Manufactured 
MEAT PRODUCTS 





_ DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE CO.OP. ASSN, INC. 
ll WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. bot 








AT THE FIRST SIGN OF TROUBLE 
WRITE OR PHONE 


, 
JEAN E. HANACHE 
Meat Processing Expert 
1651 Summerfield St. Telephone 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Hegeman 3-9512 











Forlasd and margar- 
ine presses and fil- 
ters. A high quality 
product at money- 
saving prices. Send 
for free sample. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. «+ ST. LOUIS - BROOKLYN 
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the American owner of the organization. 

L. R. Macgregor, Australian govern- 
ment trade commissioner in the United 
States of America, whose headquarters 
are in New York City, visited meat 
packing circles in Chicago this week. 


New York News Notes 


S. C. Frazee, executive department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, was a visitor to 
New York last week, while C. S. Briggs, 
branch house manager, Wilson & Co., 
New York, spent several days at the 
company’s headquarters in Chicago. 


J. A. Liston, dairy and poultry de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
visited in New York for a few days last 
week. 

T. J. McCormack, Armour Soap 
Works, Chicago, was a visitor to New 
York last week. 


M. J. Carr, manager, fresh pork de- 
partment, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
spent a few days in New York last 
week. Another visitor from Indiana- 
polis during the past week was J. H. 
Lombard, branch house department, 
who spent part of his vacation in New 
England and New York visiting rela- 
tives and friends. He also spent a day 
at the New York office of the Kingan 
Provision Co. 

The new one-story and basement 
brick branch house of Jacob Forst 
Packing Company, located at 456 and 
458 West 31st st., New York, was com- 
pleted last week and on October 22, 
Eugene Dee Dea, manager, and his staff 
moved into the new quarters. This 
property, when purchased by Jacob 
Forst Packing Company last July, con- 


tained two tenement dwellings which ~ 


were razed and replaced by a modern 
building containing coolers, salesrooms 
and offices and garage facilities for 
salesmen’s cars and trucks. 


Joseph Heim, meat buyer, Gristede 
Bros., New York, passed away at his 
home on October 22, following a brief 
illness. Prior to his association with the 
Gristede chain seven years ago, Mr. 
Heim operated several retail meat shops 
and enjoyed a wide acquaintance both 
in wholesale and retail meat circles. He 
is survived by his widow and two sons, 
Harold Heim, superintendent of the 
Gristede meat division, and Milton 
Heim. 


Countrywide News Notes 


Howard Gramlich, chairman of the 
animal husbandry department of the 
University of Nebraska, has _ been 
granted leave of absence to take over 
his new duties as secretary of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Prof. William J. Loeffel has been 
named acting chairman of the animal 
husbandry department. Mr. Gramlich’s 
headquarters will be in Chicago. Both 
he and Prof. Loeffel are well known 
among meat packers, as both have done 
much experimental work on meat ani- 
mals and meats, have been active in 
meat functions at the International 
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Live Stock Exposition at Chicago every 
year and have cooperated in the ex- 
perimental meat projects of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 


One of the meat industry’s younger 
veteran executives, Joseph F. Sucher, 
vice president of the Chas. Sucher 
Packing Co., Day- 
ton, O., passed 
away on October 
21 after a month’s 
illness. He was 57 
years of age. Mr. 
Sucher, one of the 
four Sucher broth- 
ers, began his ca- 
reer while still at- 
tending school and 
at the age of 15 
entered the firm’s 
shipping depart- 
ment. When 20 
JOSEPH F. years old he was 

SUCHER in charge of the 
shipping depart- 

ment and beef and provision coolers as 
well as managing the office. He became 
vice president of the company in 1926 
and for the past eight or ten years was 
active in the management and livestock 
buying. Mr. Sucher was a meat packing 
authority, had a valuable memory and 
was liked by employes as a lovable and 
congenial supervisor. His aid will be 
sorely missed by his two surviving 


brothers, Charles F. Sucher, president, 
and Louis A. Sucher, secretary-treas- 
urer. Burial was at Dayton. 


Dr. Oshea S. Brigham, president of 
the Interstate Stock Yards Co. and 
director and vice president of the To- 
ledo Ice Co., Toledo, O., died on October 
18. He was 86 years old. 


Robert H. Cabell, president, Armour 
and Company, was the guest on October 
27 of the Columbus, O., Chamber of 
Commerce. The occasion of Mr. Ca- 
bell’s visit—his first to Columbus— 
was an inspection tour of the Columbus 
Packing Co. plant, which was acquired 
by Armour and Company early this 
year. 

Homer Carl] is now assistant manager 
of the Huntington Packing Co., Hun- 
tington, Ind. 

Ernest H. Galloway, former cattle 
buyer for Wilson & Co. and other West 
Coast packers, died recently at his Los 
Angeles home. He was well known to 
cattle producers all over the West. He 
entered the retail meat business in late 
years and was engaged in it at the time 
of his death. 


Municipal abattoir at Valdosta, Ga., 
is now operating to capacity to supply 
surrounding territory and the pork 
needs of three sausage manufacturers 
who are distributing throughout the 
state. 





MORRELL CHEMIST TALKS TO WORLD 


Dr. C. E. Gross, chief chemist, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., talks to the world 
by means of his short wave radio. To other operators he is known as W9GKS, call 
letters assigned to him by the Federal Communications Commission. Dr. Gross has 
talked with operators in many parts of the world and by continental code with 
Western Australia and with a small island in the Indian Ocean off Madagascar, about 
the longest distances possible from Ottumwa. 
His wall is papered with post cards received from short wave operators in various 
parts of the world. This is Dr. Gross’ hobby—and hobbies are important for every 
business man. 
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American Royal Show 


(Continued from page 19.) 


attracted much attention from farmers 
and livestock producers was the bruised 
livestock exhibit visualizing actual dam- 
age to meat and hides and money losses 
involved in the careless handling of 
meat animals. There was damage to 
veal shown as a result of the animal 
being trampled in mixed loads; horn 
bruises on beef and horn damage to 
hides; lamb bruised as a result of lift- 
ing the animal by the wool; damage to 
ham resulting from kicking hogs, and 
other visual evidence of rough handling 
of animals from farm to market. 


Fewer Carlot Cattle 


In the carlot cattle division there were 
exhibited 20 loads of fat cattle and 41 
loads of feeder cattle. Over 400 head 
of purebred Herefords were on exhibit 
and some 800 of Angus and Shorthorn 
combined. Hogs exhibited totaled 325 
head and sheep 434 head. 


Carlot fat cattle were judged by 
three well known cattle buyers—P. C. 
Burns, Armour and Company; Leo 
Daly, Swift & Company; Henry Duplan, 
Wilson & Co., all of Chicago; and Lee 
Cassidy, Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha. 
Grand championship in this class went 
to a load of uniform, thick set year- 
ling Angus steers averaging 1041 lbs. 
Championship in the Hereford division 
was won by a load of 992 lb. yearlings 
and in the Shorthorn division to medium 
weight steers. 





Show Champions 


Members of 4-H clubs, Vocational 
Agricultural and Future Farmers or- 
ganizations were extensive exhibitors 
in the individual steer, hog and lamb 
classes. It was from the junior steer 
show that the grand champion of the 
entire show was chosen. This was a 
950 lb. Hereford calf about nine months 
old, bred and fed in Texas by Mayfield 
Kothmann, a 17-year-old 4-H club boy. 
Reserve championship went to the 
Oklahoma A. & M. College on an Angus. 


Grand champion barrow of the show 
was a heavyweight Hampshire exhib- 
ited by the Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Grand champion pen of three also fell 
in the heavyweight class. Judges looked 
for bacon and ham rather than fat and 
chose the smooth hogs without rolls of 
fat along the jowls and back, so char- 
acteristic of the old-fashioned heavy 
lard-type hog. 

In the auction the grand champion 
steer of the show brought $1 per pound, 
paid by the Williams Meat Co. of Kan- 
sas City. This company also bought the 
champion vocational steer, paying 40c 
per pound. The grand champion lamb 
of the junior show, exhibited by a 4-H 
club girl, was bought by the Phillips 
Petroleum Corporation, the 100 Ib. 
wether bringing $66.66. Armour and 
Company bought the grand champion 
carlot of cattle for the Schneider Meat 
Co., paying $14.75 per cwt. Other pack- 
ers purchasing carlots were Cudahy, 
Swift, Wilson and Meyer Kornblum 
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Packing Co. Average price paid in the 
carlot auction was $13.18. 

There was record attendance during 
the entire period and the evening horse 
shows, for which the American Royal 
has long been famous, again set a high 
standard for succeeding shows through- 
out the country. 


BEST MEAT JUDGES 


After eleven years of the keenest kind 
of competition in which the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board trophy has 
changed hands six times, the University 
of Nebraska won the right to perma- 
nent possession, in the Intercollegiate 
Meat Judging contest at the American 
Royal Live Stock show. It was neces- 
sary to win three times in order to take 
this trophy home “for keeps” and the 
Cornhuskers accomplished this in the 
last three years, winning first in 1936, 
1937 and 1938. 

The victory at this year’s Royal was 
accomplished against the largest field 
ever to compete in the intercollegiate 
event. Eleven colleges and universities 
competed, this being larger by three 
than the record entry list of last year. 
The team was coached by Prof. Ross 
Miller of the university meat depart- 
ment. Nebraska scored a total of 2413 
points out of a possible 2700 to win, 
highest individual honors with a score 
of 836 out of a possible 900. Nearest 
competitor was South Dakota State col- 
lege, coached by Prof. F. U. Fenn, with 
a score of 2357. 

The other universities and colleges 
finished in the following order: Texas 
A. and M., Kansas State College, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, University of 
Missouri, Pennsylvania State College, 
University of Illinois, University of 
Minnesota, Iowa State College, and 
Illinois State Normal College, eleventh. 
“This contest has developed in the last 
eleven years into one of the most im- 
portant and outstanding features at the 
Royal,” said R. C. Pollock of Chicago, 
general manager of the National Live 
Stock and Meat board. “The increase 
in number of entries is an indication 
of the interest in this type of education 
among our agricultural colleges.” 


PACKAGE RE-DESIGN 


(Continued from page 8.) 


advertising campaign featuring the new 
package in street cars and busses. This 
publicity was in addition to our bill- 
board advertising, which for many years 
has been based on a seasonal appeal— 
football, hunting, camping, etc. Our new 
package, with its simple design and at- 
tractive colors, will lend itself :to this 
type of advertising even better than our 
old design. 


For the dual purpose of measuring 
market reaction and accustoming our 
dealers and consumers to the change, 
we introduced the new packages one at 
a time. We are pleased to report a good 
consumer acceptance from the start. 





PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, October 
26, 1938, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. ——-Close.—— 
Week ended Oct. Oct. 
Oct. 26. —Oct. 26.— 26. 19. 


" » awee Age 30% 30 30% 29 
Amer. Stores .. 4,2 8 8% 8% 8 
Armour Ill. - 38,900 6% 6% 6% 5Y 

Do. Pr. Pf 1,200 50 49% 49% hy 

Do. Del. Pfd. 900 103 103 1 103% 
Beechnut Pack.. 1,000 114 114 114 114% 
Bohack, H. C... 1,000 5 5 5 4 

i. FM...... 2. @& 30 80 25 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 2,100 16% 16 16 17 
Childs Co. ..... 2,100 9 9 9 8% 
Cudahy Pack 4,200 16% 16% 16% 16% 

ooee 200 

First Nat. Strs. 4,000 37 36% 36% 36% 
Gen. F 8 6,700 38% % % 37% 

. PSG. .... GD 1S 112% 112% 113 

Glidden Co. 5,000 25% 25 24% 
Do. Pfd. .... 500 48 48 48 45 
Gobel Co. ...... 4.800 3 3 24 

Gr. A&P ist Pfd. 50 123% 123% 123% 122 


Do. New .... 475 59% 59 59% 59% 


Hormel,G. A... 150 22 22 22 21 
Hygrade Food . 1,500 1% 1% 1% 1 
Kroger G. & B.. 8,900 20% 20 20% 184 
Libby MeNeill.. 5,950 ™% 71% 7% 7 
Mickelberry Co. 1,800 4% 4% 4% 4% 
M. & H. Pfd... 210 4 4 thy 
Morrell & Co... 100 36 36 36 35 
Nat. Tea ...... 4,700 3% 3 3 8 
Proc. & Gamb 800 58% 58% 58% 856 
le bocce oe © 1 120 118 
TOE GE, cocrcoced, secee tasae esece 24 
Safeway Strs...23,300 24% 21 24% 20% 
Do. 5% Pfd.. 40 74 74 74% 73 
Do. 6% Pfd. 20 92 92 92 
Do. 7% Pfd. 330 101 101% 101 101 
SES cs<.s0ece stake shee “enene 1% 
Swift & Co..... 11,750 19% 18% 18% 18% 
©. Intl .ccee 1,550 29 28 
Trunz Pork .... 8% 8% 7 
U._S. Leather.. 1 7 64 6 
yo Sere 8,400 13% 12 13% #=iii 
i, Dice acces sens eacee saces 68 
United Stk. Yds.2,500 4% 4 4 4 
La ecce . ae 9 9 9 9 
Wesson Oil .... 1,300 35%, 35% 35% 84% 
. Pfd. .... 100 80% 80% 80% 80 
Wilson & Co....12,300 5% 5 5% 4% 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,000 49 48 48 48% 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Directors of Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents on the common stock, 
payable December 1 to stockholders of 
record November 8. 


Earnings of General Foods Corp. ap- 
plicable to the common stock, for the 
first nine months of 1938, are announced 
as $10,061,654, an amount equal to $1.92 
per share. This compares with last 
year’s nine-month figure of $9,791,274, 
or $1.86 per share. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Sales of Jewel Tea Co., Inc., recorded 
a gain of .5 per cent over last year for 
the four weeks ended October 8. This 
year’s sales for the period reached $1,- 
822,781, as compared to $1,813,108 for 
the corresponding period of 1937. Cumu- 
lative sales for the 40 weeks ended 
October 8 were 2.6 per cent ahead of 
1937 figures for a similar period. Com- 
parative figures were $18,051,878 for 
the first 40 weeks of 1938 and $17,- 
588,414 for the corresponding period of 
1937. 

Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. for the four week period ended 
October 8 were reported at $18,125,610, 
a decline of 4.8 per cent from corre- 
sponding figures a year ago, which were 
$19,048,365. For the 40 weeks ended 
October 8 sales were down 8.3 per cent. 


The National Provisioner 
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RETAIL MEAT PRICES 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York and 
Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade of 
other meats in mostly cash and carry stores. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on October 27, 1938. 


Fresh Beef: 




















CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
a= 
nm. STEERS, Choice’: 
‘ ee 400-500 A ea-h eel pee Pe) SS ee 
Beef: c= 500-600 ae << Se — i. Kb ewes . 17.00@ 18.50 $18.00@19.00 
‘ Porterhouse steak .... .45 .88 .46 600-700 Ibs, ......... en 16.00@ 18.00 WM@1S.50 17.00@ 18.50 18.00@ 19.00 
, ach pap i ag al “40 (49 (38 FOOT. 5 isciceesiee « 16.00@ 18.00 50@ 19.00 TTMODISD hg ceeveee 
4 Round steak ......... 38 47 137 STEERS. Good?: 
: Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts.. .31 139 30 cae, Seay": : 
: ake. 25 31 138 400-500 Ibs. 22.2.6... a re Coe. eee 
neg kos al ladle ‘i3 (19 114 SINE 85.6 9 5:2. 0868 36:00 9<6 oe) ye ere 14.00@ 16.50 15.00@ 18.00 
1 600-700 RIC Ay S's bse acu watkces . 13.50@ 16.00 14.00@ 17.00 14.00@16.50 15.00@18.00 
Lamb: oe weeeee 18.50@16.00 14.50@ 17.00 16.00G@IC.50 = =—«-—s ccccccccce 

DAR ccwas.s 20 .28 .26 .30 .26 STEERS, Medium?: 
in ol ; : 2 .4 : 9 . - 
4 a ee a oe oe 400-600 Ibs. . 12.00@ 13.50 Sanat = 12.00@14.00 ——:12.00@ 15.00 
3 wae... "YS “5 id 1t (19 “15 600-700 lbs. 12.00@ 13.50 13.00@ 14.50 12.00@ 14.00 12.00@ 15.00 
, STEERS, Common (Plain)?: 
‘ Pork: ‘ cas ete 400-600 Ibs. 11.00@ 12.00 12.00@ 13.00 11.00@12.00 ok eae eeee 
, Chops, center cuts 36 39) 37 33.« (iw 38 ; = 
. Bacon, strips .. .86 .42 .39 .34 .39 COW (all weights): 
4 Bacon, sliced . 40° AT 43 40 48 CY S669 ee Cr v4Ren sab aeeseeees Senet.  oSaeeicset se. seein Os ci es 
4 Hams, whole .. 31.33.33 -30 30 eS eee re ... 10.50@11.50 12. Ww 12.00@ 12.50 2.00@ 13.00 
: Picnics, smoked . a ost wae 2 26 Ree : 10.00@ 10.50 11.50@12.00 11.00@ 12.00 11.00@12.00 
LOPE ceseccccces a6. 20 DB AES Rt Common (plain) 9.50@ 10.00 11.00@11.50 10,50@ 11.00 10.50@ 11.00 
‘: " 
4 Veal: Fe aco ae Fresh Veal and Calf: 
‘ 2 ae 44 50 .48 .39 .42 .38 
4 Loin chops ..... 37 .42 .36 .85 .85 .82 VEAL (all weights)?: 
: Rib chops ..... aAaSB Bh BR SD gee: : . , : is , os — . 

Stewing (breast) . 17 .20 .16 .14 1.17 .15 Choice Coe eeccccccccesececccsecs 15.00@ 16,00 16.00@ 17.00 16.00@ 17.50 17.50@18.5p) 
; ME ‘sceed-ena Cesdeeaeabidescws 14.00@ 15.00 14.50@ 16.00 14.00@ 16.00 16.00@ 17.50 
. oe errr ere ' 13.00@ 14.00 13.00@ 14.50 13.00@ 14.00 15.00@ 16.00 
4 Common (plain) 11.50@ 13.00 12.00@ 13.00 12.00@ 13.00 12.00@ 14.00 
; CALF (all weights)?, *: 
; Choice . os os vee 1+.” Uj eeetemekar | hiseeenweee 
4 NEWS OF THE RETAILERS Good .. 12.50@ 13.50 ; WZCOMIB00 oe cece 





11.50@ 12.50 Te s* oY epee 


10.50@11.50 re 


Medium 
B. T. Hamilton and R. W. Wright Common (plain) ....... 
have engaged in the meat business at 
4717 University ave., Seattle, Wash. 

LAMB, Choice: 


Leo Kafer is entering the meat busi- 38 Ibs. down..... osseevees «+ 16,00@17.00 17.004 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 


owe ovo" 


17.00@ 18.00 











17.50 17.00@ 17.50 
ness at Decorah, Ia a eee Parvin kore 16.00@ 17.00 16.50€@ 17:00 16.50@ 17.00 16.50@ 17.50 
, < fae 15.00@ 16.00 16.00@ 17.00 16.00@ 17.00 16.00@ 17,00 
‘ C. O. Graham has taken over the meat LAMB, Good: 

, department of the A. & P. store at Leon, ee cesses 15,00€@16.00 16.00 17.00 16.00@ 17.00 16.00@ 17.00 
"4 Ik BOO TM. caceces Rye . 15.004 16.00 15.50@ 16.50 15.50@ 16.50 16.00@ 17.00 
a. 46-55 Ibs. .......... 14.00@ 15.00 15.00@ 16.00 15.00@ 16.00 16.00@17.00 

J. F. Arildsen has taken over the meat LAMB, Medium: 

business of Archie Udhe at Bertha, All weights .......... 14.00@ 15.00 14.00@ 15.00 14.00@ 15.00 14.00@ 16.00 

Minn. LAMB, Common (Plain): 

The went bela of Se 9. ee = ONIN Gkcce cons tadaneceas 12.00@ 14.00 13.00@ 14.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@ 14.00 
: sees 7 MUTTON (Ewe), 70 Ibs. down: 
- quet, Houston, Minn., has been sold to MME criceet scenes see 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@ 10.00 7.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 
‘ Orvin Skifton. RU gon Gascon eerree yy 8.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 
J.F Randolph — engaged in the eS ee 6.00@ 7.00 7.W@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
4 - w. Be ‘ 
f meat business at 2301 8th ave., Oakland, ‘Fresh Pork Cuts: 
Calif. LOINS: 
c s one 8-10 Ibe. ........0.: ovene - 17.50@18.50 19.504 20.50 19.00@ 20.00 17.50@ 19.00 
- Meat market in the Grady store, Sauk- 10-12 Iba. ekeiitveveees pita 17;0a 18.50 19. 30a 20.00 pgs nd 17.50@ 4 
i yi 5 > ake PE Mesure cen san du peene se .. 17.00@18.00 18.50@ 19.50 18.00@19.00 17.00@ 18.00 
i mene ay a a ee kee 15.006016.00 serettive. ” ' eee 16.00@17.00 
ppe Lea : : SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. Y. Style: 
° Oscar Koisti has acquired ownership 8-12 Ibs. ..... ae . 12.50@ 13.7 14.50@15.50 —14,50@15.50 
t of the Levi Bajuniemi Meat Market, PIONICS: 
by Lake Norden, S. D. Be WM. os bascccs OO Sema’. “26.5383. 
Erwin A. Beals has assumed complete BUTTS, Boston Style: ee oe ee D 
. . - sere 5.0 6.50 if j 35 8, 
proprietorship of the meat market at bee - on ae iia . oe 

Randolph, Wis., by Roberts & Beals. pig age ic 

Se. SOD 66's cree wee 13.50@ 14.50 
K. D. Able has acquired ownership of TRIMMINGS: 

Ken’s Market, Filer, Idaho, formerly MINI eS oa es Seto c cud anion CORR | chines | > oeesace oon hea 
| owned and operated by Kenneth Hen- ‘Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. 2‘Skin on” at New York and 
r derson Chicago. *Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 

s A new meat market has been opened 

- at Waupun, Wis., by Neil Forslin. 

. Lloyd Nelson is now in charge of the A modern meat department is in- Frank Speck has opened a meat mar- 

i meat department at the A. & P. store cluded in the new market recently ket at Elkander, Ia. 

f in Detroit Lake, Minn. opened in Arlington, N. J., by James Red and White Grocery, Pipestone, 

a Gus Sambdmann has taken over the and Paul Mottola. Minn., is planning to open a new meat 

. meat business of his brother, Henry George’s Pure Food Market, con- department. 

ss Sambdmann, at Walcott, Ia. ducted by George Joosse, has opened for The Croft meat business at Sharps- 

| . ¥ : : P 
Frank Tushner, Winona, Minn., is re- business in Sheboygan, Wis. A fullline burg, Ia., has been bought by Olyn 

modeling his meat market at 501 E. of meats is carried. Rogers. 

- 3rd st. A meat department has been installed Arnold Piepenburg has purchased the 
Formal opening of the Johnson Food in the enlarged A. & P. store at Fort West Side Meat Market, Hilbert, Wis., 

), Market, Fond du Lac, Wis., took place Atkinson, Wis. from Elbert Heise. 

recently. The Marianna Trading Co. recently Management of the meat department 

e Taylor’s Market, Tomah, Wis., re- opened at Marianna, Fla., under the di- of the National Tea Co. store at Red- 

d cently installed an attractive new meat’ rection of T. F. Smith. A full line of | wood Falls, Minn., has been taken over 

° display case. meats is featured. by Harold Jensen. 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 
Week ended 

Prime native steers— Oct. 26, 1938. 

400- 600 . 18% @19 26 

600- 800 --184%@19 26 

800-1000 -19 @19% 26 
Good native steers 

400- 600 ..16%@17% 2 

600- 800 . ---+- IT @IT% 23 

400-1000 17% @1T% 23 
Medium steers 

400- 600 .... 14 @14% 18 

600- 800 .. ..14 @14% 18 

800-1000 -14%@15 18 
Heifers, good. 400- 600. --15 @16 18 
Cows, ; 2 Bepeowe 10%@12 10 
Hind Bae al choice.... @2 
Fore quarters, choice..... ai6 

Beef Cuts 


Steer loins, prime 
Steer loins, No. 1... 
Steer loins, No. 2... 
Steer short loins, prime 
Steer short loins, No. 1 
Steer short loins, No. 2 
Steer loin ends (hips). 
Steer loin ends, No. 2. 
Se SEE arevecencee 
Cow short loins..... 
Cow loin ends (hips) 
Steer ribs, prime. . 
Steer ribs, No. 1 

Steer ribs, No. 2 

Cow ribs, No. 2. 

Cow ribs, No. 3.. 
Steer rounds, prinw 
Steer rounds, No. 1 
Steer rounds, No. 2. 
Steer chucks, prime. 
Steer chucks, No. 1 
Steer chucks, No. 2 
Cow rounds ..... 

Cow chucks .... 

Steer plates .... 
Medium plates . 
Briskets, No. 1. 

Steer navel ends 

Cow navel ends. 

Fore shanks ....... 
Hind shanks ...... 
Strip loins, No. 
Strip loins, No. . 
Sirloin butts, } 
Sirloin butts, No. ie eeess 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 
Rump butts .... 
Flank steaks ... : 
Shoulder clods . ‘ 
Hanging tenderloins ..... 
Insides, green, 6@8 lbs... 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 











Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @i6 
Beef Products 
Brains (per Ib.). @7 
Hearts ..... ‘ a @ 10 
Tongues ....... aves ‘i @20 
Sweetbreads .... .... : @i7j7 
Ox-tail, per Ib..... rine @12 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @10 
Fresh tripe, H. C........ @11% 
EE cddasces : @20 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @10 
Veal 
Choice carcass ccoeke @B 
Good carcass . 15 @16 15 
Good saddles . a @22 19 
Good racks .. 4 @l5 
Medium racks ..........- @i2 9 
Veal Products 
Brains, each . @10 
Sweetbreads ° @34 
eer errr @49 
Lamb 
Choice lambs @i6 
Medium lambs : aly 
Choice saddles ‘ @i9 
Medium saddles . @18 
Choice fores .... @13 
Medium fores .. @10 
Lamb fries, per Ib. @3l 
Lamb tongues, per Ib @i6 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @20 
Mutton 
Heavy sheep . Laeo @7 
Light sheep . “a @9 
Heavy saddles . ais @ 9 
Light saddles @il 
Heavy fores . ‘ @s 
Light fores . aatied @i7 
Mutton legs .. - @i2 
Mutton loins ..... , @10 
Mutton stew ..... @ 5 
Sheep tongues, per ib. @12% 
Sheep heads, each........ @10 
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Cor. week, 


ode 
@26% 


@2t 


@18 
@iij 
@21 
@ls 


@10 


@i0 
@235 





@35 
@35 





Fresh Pork and Pork Products 


Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. @i9 @19' 
Pe edendecricericence @i @is 
Skinned shoulders ....... @li% ai6 
EE nese ackesenss a1 a35 
Spare ribs ....... éuewiee @14% @ii5 
ED Shs woke nese ees @9 @li 
Boston butts ............ @iij ali 
Boneless meats, ¢ cellar 

i MD, 0:06: veeenese @22 @24 
| ae @i0 @i13 
errr @10 fal2 
OT @ 5% & 
Slip bones @il @i3 
ON ree 12 @i4 
TE tnt nes ocaecewes 4 @ 4% 
Kidneys, a Ib. . @10 @ 9 

a ee @il2 @lil 
Brains @ 9 @9 
Ears ..... @ 3 @ 5 
Snouts .... @ 5 @i10 
Heads @ 7% @10 
Chitte rlings @i @ 6 





DRY SALT MEATS 


Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs.............. ai1%n 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs... .. ; “11y @11% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs.......... @10%4 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs............ eeake @ 7% 
ee I, POU EL 5 cece ccccwnscees @ 8% 
Regular plates ......... 7 a @ &% 
6 og aa octane wie Bien d graik adic wee @ 7% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs., parchment 







NUE 6-0-6 tbasa-4: s:euanaeinaae-6 skewer ee oe 21% @22 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs., parchment 

DOD 56:0 :0:0 48460: 86 cte ren veeeeHere sur 23 @23%, 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs, ee. - 20 @21 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, plain....16 @I17 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., long shank, plain....15 @16 
Fanéy bac ‘on, 6@8 lbs., pare hment paper r.23% @24% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs., EPS 18 a 19 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 

HmmlGes, SEIS TG. ccc ccc cccsccccccces 40 41 

I, CEE Bins ccnccvevecsiereses 32 33 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs..........--+sse-- 84 35 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on se 36 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted: 40 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 27 
Cooked picnics, skinned, a @28 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


Cc a om back pork: 





I fin icc ae 4G oh. a Seurb-tekin eh icies See $14.00 
50. “100 pieces - 18.50 
100-125 pieces - 13.25 
Bean pork ...... .. 20.00 
Brisket pork .......... .. 21.00 
Clear plate pork, . 14.50 
PENN WOES cccecscoccceceeoes Perret 
BCI BUNOS BONE oc ccc cceeccscccccigescese 23.00 

VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. Bb)... cccccccsccccccecs $16.00 
Lamb tongue, short cut, “200: CS ee 65.00 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bb eeGbacvoetevewesce 16.00 
Honeycomb tripe, EE as cckeacg cin 22.50 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, boo: Ib. bbi.: wane eeees 26.00 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
(Packed basis.) 

Regular pork trimmings.......... . @i0 

Special lean pork trimmings 85° . ‘a @l6% 


Extra lean pork trimmings 95°; ae @i1x 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed)... ; 
Pork hearts : 





Native boneless bull meat (heavy).....134% @13% 
Shank meat ...... See ; all 


Boneless chucks ee - .. 104% @11 
Beef trimmings .......... A A .. 9% @10 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)........ - a9 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up... ae @ 8% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.... @o9 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 10% oie% 
Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P......... @i 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. carton............ @24% 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... a@19% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... a@ais% 
Country style sausage, smoked......... @22 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings.......... Gk 
Frankfurters, in hog casings... eens @21% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice wes @18 
Bologna in beef middles, choice ‘one @18 
Liver sausage in beef rounds..... eon @15% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs...... a @1814 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... . Q23% 
Pe SONG. nnc.50 a ov nkueeo0-0b0660%s = @15% 
New England luncheon specialty....... @22 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. . ‘ @i19 
Tongue sausage APY ER ee @27% 
Blood sausage . cneaeue enous @17% 
DE sacckcens @i7 





Polish sausage 





DRY SAUSAGE 








Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs @+0 
Thuringer cervelat .............- “x 20: 
Parmer ....cceeeeeee sees or @2Bhy 
Hlolateimer? ..ccccccccccccocccesccsssece Qi 
B. ©. enlamal, cholee. ....ccccccccccvess a3i 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs..... 3b 
B. C. salami, new condition............ a2 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @ist 
Genoa style salami, choice............. @4t 
Pepperoni ...... @32 
Mortadella, new condition.............. @2i 





Capicola ............ v epee obs @i 
Italian style hams “ 
Virginia bams 


LARD 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade 
Prime steam, loose, Bd, Trade...... 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo... 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chygo... 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, 

f.o.b. Chicago ...... peer 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f...... 





OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


Extra oleo oi) (in tierces) eee wai a 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil.. : r @ RY 
Prime oleo stearine soseee Geen fT 


TALLOWS AND GREASES 


(Loose, basis Chicago.) 


Edible tallow. 1% acid. 
Prime packers tallow, 3-40 co ar id. ‘ . b&@ 5! 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a..... on 5 
Special tallow ............ 

Choice white grease, all hog 


A-White grease, 4% avid.......... ; ar Th, 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... fa 5% 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a eee 4% @ 4% 
Brown grease, 25 f.f.a.. ers. - 


ANIMAL OILS 





Per Ib 
Prime Edible Lard Oil AF 114 
Prime burning oil. . Me Pe . 9% 
Prime Lard Oil—Inedibl. 9% 
Extra W. 8S. Lard Oil , 9 
Extra Lard Oil........ ‘ 8% 
Extra No. 1 Lard Oil. ; . RIG 
Spec. No. 1 Lard Oil R1g 
No. 1 Lard Oil...... anes 8% 
No. 2 Lard Oil...... perweeh 8 
Acidless Tallow Oil. site . 8% 
20° C. T. Ne anny MS t alah eareoes 14% 
Pure Neatsfoot Oil. 11% 
Prime Neatsfoot Oil.................... a 
Extra Neatsfoot (i). sateen . &&% 
No. 1 Neatsfoot Oil ontue pe Sly 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 


ee, PIE, INO 565 50-0. 006 cameos 6% GIy 
White deodorized, in bbls., f o.b. Chgo.. 9 @ M4 
MO, GENE pesvescacsdoenteeeee 9 @A% 
Soap stock, 50° f.f.a.. f.o » mille..... 1 @ ilk 
a a SS Ree 5 @ 5% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b, mills.......... 6Ka@ 6% 


Coconut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast.. * 


Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago.......... @ s& 
White domestic vegetable margarine... . @15% 
White animal fat margarine, in 1 Ib. 

IEE. bre-0-6 6-e6-0 arecied an Sars ais 
Puff paste (water churned)... ........ @i1i% 
Puff paste (milk churned)........... @12% 


(Continued on page 46.) 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
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BEEF - PORK + VEAL « LAMB 
CANNED FOODS 
HAMS ¢ BACON ¢ LARD + SAUSAGE | 


We specialize in carlot beef sales 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Packing Plants: OTTUMWA, IOWA; SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA; TOPEKA, KANSAS 





























KINGANS RELIABLE 


HAMS e BACON e LARD e SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS ® OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE e BUTTER e EGGS @ POULTRY 








A full line of Fresh Pork @ Beef @ Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides @ Digester Tankage 


KINGAN & CO. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Main Plant, Indianapolis Established 1845 



































Hi HORMEL! RMEL 
HORMEL! FOOD 
Main Office and Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota 














Selected 
Beef 
Cuts 


\ € S\ : y, ‘KB J 5 
WHOLESALE MEATS |= 


Week Ending October 29, 1938 
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NIAGARA BRAND 


HAMS « BACON 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 


BEEF-PORK-SAUSAGE- PROVISIONS 
BUFFALO - - WICHITA 

















THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” | 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford Clayton P. Lee P.G. Gray Co. 
437 W.13thSt. 38N.Delaware Av. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 




















“FERRIS HICKORY SMOKED HAM and yewreny 
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Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 44.) 








21¢ 


: Bye 








CURING MATERIALS 





Cwt 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w'hse stock): 
ee GE, BUT, GROIN sb cece cccccccces $ 8.75 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots: 
bl. refined granulated................... 6.90 
I ata 6 ad gcaiaiy danda vin seciesee ace 7.1 
Medium crystals ............ 
ED wienhugacipatke$ see chess ace ws 67 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda.............. 3.75 


Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 
Ibs. only, f.o.b. Chicago: 


EE dahwhned caus 66a0 cee ee 7.20 

eS are 9.70 

EEE on 40600cseeeeve (epekerkwe ae 

SEE Biceedoedoucesedesceceenscceneeecese 6.80 
Sugar— 

Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans.... @2.95 
Besse GUGRT, GS BOGE. . cccvccccssecess None 

Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.75 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @1i.45 
Packe “1? curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 

f.o Reserve, La., less 2% steno @4.35 
De ives in car lots, per ewt veedectess @a3.79 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. Chicago.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack. ; @.17 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack @.28 
Export rounds, wide.............. @.45 
Export rounds, medium @.26 
Export rounds, narrow.... : @.40 
No. 1 weasands......... @.06 
No. 2 weasands....... 2 @.04 
No. 1 bungs..... re Free @.11 
/ “ , nica eia @.07 
Middles, regular ................. @.38 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in... @.45 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. 

SE ED Whe ceeesececcceeeneeee @.80 


Dried bladders 
12-15 in. wide, flat. 
10-12 in, wide, flat. 
8-10 in. wide, flat... 








ore rr re a 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 yds......... : - 2.10 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds . 2.00 
Medium, regular ............. . 1.60 
English, medium ............ . 1.40 
Wide, per 100 yds...... - 1.20 
Extra wide, per 100 yds............... 85 
Export bungs .......... errs ee 23 
Large prime bungs.... ae . a 
Medium prime bungs =e o «a 
Small prime bungs.... ; gorweas -07 
Middles, per set....... Secceoee ame 
( _ neahcetaielele PRT DE Sia RE .09 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 


Whole. Ground. 
Per lb. Per Ib. 





Se, OD ie. secu nveacavdosexe 15% 17 
NED oe ok. wae so ces <e- a 18 
Chili Pepper wares : vieear” Se 20% 
Chili Powder ... ; ‘ él 19% 
Cloves, Amboyna ........ — | 30 
Madagascar ‘ . 16% 19% 
 ndscees es jcc. ae 22 
Ginger, Jamaica ... os = 17 
MEPICOR occscccces: ‘ - 9% 11% 
Mace, Fancy Banda........... os. a 66 
MOS TRG ccccccecess aes . 36 60 
Me. eae Wee Se NOOR... cscs an 55 
Mustard Flour, Fancy.... pes 22% 
er eae eee 1 dda 15 
Nutme “g. F ancy Banda. ° .- 25 
SE. DEE cnececeeee — 21 
BE. I. & W. I. Blend.. és 16% 
Paprika, Extra Fancy.... ea 35 
Hungarian, Fancy ........ iewese” tae 31 
Pepina Sweet Red Pepper es 26% 
Pimiexo (220-Ib. bbls.) .. , win 25% 
Pepper, Cayenne ....... so 26 
Red Pepper, No. 1..... | 19 
Pepper, Black Recas’ sleeieks 9% 10% 
Black Lampong .... ‘ 6% 8% 
Black Tellicherry .. +, ae 11 
White Java Muntok ; 10 12 
White Singapore . : é 9% 11% 
ME PUNE wbes ceccseccesecss ee 11 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


Ground 
or 
Whole. Sausage. 
Caraway Seed . - ws 9 11 
Celery Seed, French....... ‘ - 20 
TIED én reshedeedseesees és 11% 14 
Coriander Morocco Bleached........ a 


Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 6% "8% 


Mustard Seed, Dutch Yellow.. 9 12% 
American ........... 7 10% 
Marjoram, French .... , a 17 20 
GD. ctwcsedecccees 13% 16 
Sage, Dalmatian, Fancy s 10% 
Dalmatian No. 1.. ‘ 7 9% 
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LIVE CATTLE 


Steers, good, ar ROGBEM,. ccscvvece $10. ee. 10 
Steers, medium, 1,277-1,500-Ib........ 9.50@ 9.75 
Steers, common and medium......... 7.35@ 7.50 
CO, DE ce dacedeFetbessecccvecvs 5.75@ 6.00 
St, SE < ccesanatobeucso ow eons 4.75@ 5.50 
Cows, low cutter and cutter......... 4.00@ 4.25 
a thd Se gb 1d Sid > WL @ 7.25 


ee ee eee 6.00@ 7.00 
Bulls, cull and common TE 


LIVE CALVES 





We CE ons ctnecueusteeekbeeee @12.50 
Vealers, good and choice............ 9.50@12.00 
VORSOG, MRO 660s cescesvcoscsquse 8.00@ 9.00 
Vealers, cull and common............ 6.50@ 7.50 





Calves, good and choice, 250-300-Ib... 7.75@ 8.50 


LIVE HOGS 





Hogs, good to choice, 188-Ib.......... BJ @ 8.15 
Lambs, good to choice............... $ @ 9.50 
Lambs, cull and common............. H0@ 7.00 
ee Pr ree er 2.254 4.00 
City Dressed. 
Choice, native, heavy...........-..e+. 21 @22 
Chelee, Bative, WERC..cccccccccccrcvccs 20 @21 
Native, common to fair.............++ 18 @19 


Western +n Beef. 
Native steers, 600@800 

















Native choice yearlings, mz0@eo0 Ibs...19 2 
3ood to choice heifers...............+++ 17 @18 
Good te CHOIO COWRe..ccccccccccscsces 16 @17 
Common to fair cowB...............+- ..14 @15 
Fresh bologna bulls............0--eeeee 12 @13 
Western. City. 
26 @ 
23 @24 
21 @22 
44 @50 
3 36 @42 
oS yf ee 24 25 30 @34 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 22 24 23 @25 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 2 @2 21%@22% 
No. 1 rounds....... me @17 @l 
2 rounds.... mari @16 16 @17 
No. 3 rounds... is acaaie @i5 15 @16 
No. 1 chueks ceenencelee GEE @l7j 
No. 2 chucks......... Zo @15% @i16 
No. 3 chucks. os @l4 @15 
City dressed bolognas nom neweasaq aioe ues 13 @14 
Deen OM, GER BW BO... ccc cccccecsevs 23 @25 
OE, COR. GES TOG. Bie cccecececccccces 18 @20 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. av......... ....50 @60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. av............++- 50 @60 
Shoulder clods .....ccccccccccccccccccs 16 @18 
COE oct vcctdcngentaen oc tstesiaetan nea 164%@17 
Medium PPA Ae A ee rt 16% 
CEG, 6 6 ccd cc ctccncecaacaecevoeveess 1414 p15% 
Testes THANG, BOG cc cvvcesecevescssee 16% @17T% 
Spring lambs, good to medium...... ...16 @16% 
Spring lambs, medium....... nine 154%@16 
a eee 7@9? 
Sheep, medium 5 @7 
Hogs, good and choice (90-140 Ibs., 
head on; leaf fat in).............. $12.00@ 13.00 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs... @1g8% 
Pork tenderloins, fresh................. @37 
Pork tenderloins, frozen........... me @33 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. av. oe @16 
Butts, boneless, Western..............- @24 
Butts, regular, Western................ @18 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av... @24 
Picnic hams, West. fresh, 6@8 ph av.. @i6 
Pork trimmings, extra lean...... : @20 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% jean. a @15 
BPOPOTIRS 2 occ ccscccesccccsccceeecccss ala 


SMOKED MEATS 


Regular hams, 8@10 Ibs, av 
Regular hams, 10@12 Ibs. av 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. av 
Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. av 
Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av. 
Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. av. 
Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. av. 
Picnics, 446 Ibs. av 
Pienics, 6@S8 ibs. av.............. 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 Ibs. : 
Bacon, boneless, Western. 
Bacon, boneless, city. 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Beef tongue, light. 

Beef tongue, heavy... 


28 @ 24k, 
. 28%) @24 ky 
4 












FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 16¢ a pound 
Fresh steer “ws l. ec. trimmed. 28¢ a pound 
NN Fae ee 30c a pound 
ers eee 70c a pair 
Beef kidneys ..... Minwpi Sis stance eeaar ae 12¢ a pound 
Mutton kidneys ..... svg beee ee eee 4c each 
PERI 29¢ a pound 
ae jae rneaere l4e a pound 
Beef hanging tenders.............. . 80¢ a pound 
Lamb fries ....cccccocccccccccccccce 12c a pair 


Shop Fat “ 
Breast Fat ... 
Edible Suet .. : , Zs c 
Ine@ihle Suet ...ccsccecccesccesssee 2.75 per cwt. 


5-9 914-1244 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...17 2.25 245 2.50 2.75 
Prime No. 2 veals...16 2 05 2.25 2.80 2.45 
Buttermilk No. 1....14 4 sae 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 1.80 2.00 2.05 
Branded gruby ..... .95 1.20 1.2% 
Number 3 .......0.. 95 1.20 1.25 


BONES AND HOOFS 








Per ton, 
del’d basis 
ee ee ee $62.50 
light ‘eaples ean ...-+ 55.00 
eee iencale sa 
A SA ee ero . 47.50 
Thighs, blades, buttocks.................. . 47.50 
Oe Se RP ee eee . 75.00 
black and white Ps ocscccoes ‘... 40.00 





PRODUCE MARKETS 


BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York 
Creamery (92 score)...... @25% a 26 
Creamery (90-91 score)...23%2@24%4 25% «26 
Creamery firsts (SS8-S9 
BCOPE) «2.655 eee 





. 238% @244 24 @24% 


EGGS. 


Extra firsts 





Firsts, fresh 25 @27% 
Standards ...... veseeene o6eeween @30 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls divi ra 10 @1li% l4%aze 
Springs ; 13 %a 16 1 @lg 
Broilers . .-12 @19 1 @lg 
Old Roosters 12 @13 @in 
Ducks . : 12 @i6 @is 
Geese .. - me |. rere. ° 
Turkeys .... iotes een 14 @18 2630 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chickens, 25-35, fresh....18%@20 19 @i9% 
Chickens, 36-47, fresh.... @18'4 @i9 
Chickens, 48/up, fresh... @i9 19 @2 











Fowls, 31-47, fresh....... WW @il7ts 16%@I18 
$8-59, fresh ...........1919@21% 20° @21%4 
60 and up, fresh....... @23 @23 





BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices 92 score butter for week ended 
Friday, October 21: 









October - ~ 
18 19 
Chicago .....% 2514 2h 
New York yY 26% 
Boston ... ly 26% 364 
Vhilade Iphia : 26% 2%, 264 
San 
Franciseo.28'4 28% 29 29 29 Not 


available 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized—0 
seore at Chicago 





2m 2 2 25 25 25% 
Receipts of butter by cities (Ib.--Gross Wt.): 

ris ast Since January 1. 

week. week. 1938 1937 
Chicago.3,673,877 8,847,457 264,861,293 203,218,108 

New 

York. 3,901,950 
Boston. 1, 310, 164 
Phila. 


191,566,717 
66,705,699 
57,480. 894 





Total 9,612,274 10,570,778 646,649,287 518,971,418 


Cold storage movement (Ilbs.—Net Wt.): 








n Out On hand Same day 

Oct. 20. Oct. 20. Oct. 21. last year. 

Chicago .. 10,400 43,1 7 20,840,266 
New York.130,815 7.378.297 
Boston .. 3,360 os 3.914.: 3,292, 7038 
Phila. ... 11,980 27,605 1,549, R42 1,276,795 


Total ..156,555 527,409 140, 748, 465 41,788,061 
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Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty HONEY BRAND 


Hams - Bacon 


YJ ohnJ.Felin&Co., inc. | Samm Hera 


























ce HYGRADE’S 
und 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Original West 
: New York Branch: 407-09 West 13th St. Virginia Cured Ham 
wt. Ready to Serve CONSULT US BEFORE 
a HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN YOU BUY OR 
- HYGRADE’S SELL 
+ Frankfurters in ° 
ce. Natural Casings 
40 HUNTER PACKING COMPANY Domestic and Foreign 
2, East St. Louis, Illinois HYGRADE’S Connections 
2.50 , / 
Tr STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS Beef - Veal Invited! 
7.50 Lamb - Pork 
0.00 NEW YORK Representatives: 
* OFC er 
iain ae HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
rk = ee 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 






















































MEAT FOOD 
We eee nucts 


Solicit 


Carload 
Shipments 


j Jrom the Land O’'Grn 


Genuine Tenderized Ham 
~=a=asawawauw pprprrererere? 


Gem Hams + Nuggets + Rollettes 





i BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON ‘inten Ee 
i PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB e Luxe Bacon ausage Products 
= Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products THE Sobin PACKING Co., INC 

















THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA FORT DODGE. IOWA 
ded 


, | | C. 4. BURNETTE CO. aN \ = E AND 
combine to give 
eon Superb Quality 











Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 
in these imported 


| de _= aN WNT) canned Hams. 


j 
1 COOKED HAM! Try a Case Today 


ee AMPOL. 


| 380 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| LEX. 


} 


a Dressed Hogs 
: Dressed Beef 


Boneless Beef Cuts ¢ Sausage Material 
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Sak 


fun 


or box 




















Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 


| Equipment Wanted 








Foreman, Boiled Ham Dept. 


Wanted, foreman, thoroughly ex- 
perienced and capable of taking charge 
of department. State age, experience, 
and reference. W-388, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IIl. 


Position Wanted 














Superintendent 


Thoroughly experienced in all operations, 
capable of adapting myself to either large or 
small plants. Married, steady, go anywhere. 
U.S. or foreign. Excellent references from last 
employer, 
Steady position where I am needed is of more 
importance to me than salary. W-390, THE 


a reliable and well known packer. | 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn | 


St., Chicago, IIL. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Now available, high-grade directing and 
working sausage foreman, with many years’ 
—_ experience in small and large pack- 
ng plants. Thoroughly familiar with costs 
and expert in handling help. W-366, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





Bookkeeper, Cashier, Office Mgr. 


Position wanted by man experienced in all 
pee accounting work and systems. 
Young, aggressive and not afraid to work. 
Age 33. Eight years’ experience with large 
packer. Now employed. Good reason for 
changing. W-372, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. 








Equipment for Sale 








The Bunn Tying Machine 
is used very generally by packers for 
tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | 


| No 


Grinder Plates and Knives 


C.D. reversible plates, O.K. knives with 
changeable blades, and C.D. TRIUMPH knives 
with changeable blades are used throughout 
the meat packing and sausage manufacturing 
field! They last longer, work better, and are 
standard cumtpment for all grinders. The C.D. 
is the most scientific meat grinding equipment. 
Plates will not crack, break or chip at cutting 
edges, knives are self-sharpening. 

We also carry in stock feed worms, studs, 
rings, all types of solid knives, silent cutter 
knives, sausage linking gauges, etc. 

All C.D. and O.K, equipment is designed and 
perfected under direct supervision of The Old 
Mimer. Charles W. Dieckmann. Write for 
prices! 


SPECIALTY MFRS. SALES CO. 
2021 Grace St., Chicago, Il. 


Guaranteed Good Rebuilt Equip. 


2- 500 ton Hydraulic Curb Presses; 2 Me- 
chanical Mfg. Co. Double-Arm Meat Mixers; 
1 Allbright Nell 24%4-ft. x 5-ft. Jacketed Dryer; 
3 Anderson No, 1 Oil Expellers with 15-HP, 
AC motors; 1- 500 ton Hydraulic Curb Press; 
1 Hottmann 1000-lb. twin-screw mixer; two 
4-ft. x 9-ft. Mechanical Mfg. Co. Lard Rolls; 
2 Jay-Bee Hammer Mills, No. o. 3 
Cracklings; one 24-in. x 20-in. Type “B” Jef- 
frey Hammer Mill; 1 No. 1 CV M & M Hog; 
3 Bartlett & Snow Jacketed Tanka Dryers 
10’ dia.; 1 “Boss’’ No. 166 Meat Chopper; 1 
“Buffalo” No. 23 Silent Cutter. 

Send 
dreds of other values in: Cutters, Melters, 
Rendering Tanks, Kettles. Grinders, Cookers, 
Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, etc. We buy and 
sell from a single item to a complete plant. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


14-19 Park Row, New York City 


Used Equipment for Sale 








No. 57-T “BUFFALO” Self-Emptying Cutter | 


and motor 

No. 43-T “BUFFALO” Self-Emptying Silent 
Cutter and motor 

No. 43-B “BUFFALO” Silent Cutter and motor 

No. 38-B “BUFFALO” Silent Cutter and motor 

No. 32 “BUFFALO” Silent Cutter and Motor 
and Grinder attached 

No. 27 “BUFFALO” Cutter and Motor 

No. 51-B “BUFFALO” Grinder with tight and 
loose pulleys 

56-B “BUFFALO” Grinder with motor 


| “BUFFALO” Fat Cuber and motor 


picnics, butts, etc. Ties 20-30 packages | 


per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 


10-day free trial offer. B. H. Bunn Co., | 


7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


1500-lb. “BUFFALO” Mixer and motor 
1000-lb. “BUFFALO” Mixer and motor 
Rotary Meat Cutter 
400-lb. Randall Stuffer 

Thoroughly overhauled and guaranteed like 
new. FS-383, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 


for Consolidated News listing hun- | 


Shoulder Cutters 


Wanted, two used Dunseth shoulder 
cutters, complete with motors. W-387, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 








Business Opportunities 








Beef House for Rent 
For rent, fully equipped, with two beef cool- 
ers, ice machine, tracks, scales, etc., in the 
heart of the wholesale beef district in Provi- 
dence. Ready for occupancy December 15. 
FS-3898, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Mr. Packer 


Round out your line. Avoid short- 
weight shipments. Add a fast selling 
canned item. Made in Plant under Fed- 
| eral Inspection. Carries “The Seal of 
Approval.” HILL’S DOG FOOD, Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 28, Topeka, Kans. 


Plants for Sale 














Packing Plant Auction Nov. 10 


Real estate and buildings of Dryfus Packing 
& Provision Co., Lafayette, Ind., fully equipped 
| for slaughtering and packing meats, will be 
| sold at public auction, at 11 A. M. on Nov. 10, 
| 1938. Enquire of C. L. Surprise, Trustee in 
eed 5231 Hohman Ave., Hammond, 
nd. 





Packing Plant 


For sale, best offer on easy terms. 
Small packing plant equipped with cold 
storage, killing, sausage making, ready 

| to go. Henry M. Crane, 1700 W. Frank- 
| lin St., Evansville, Ind. 








No key, nothing to unscrew. Just slip them 
in place and they stay there until you want 
to take them out, and that is just as easy. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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A COMPLETE VOLUME 


of 26 issues of The National Provisioner can be easily kept for future reference to an 
item of trade information or some valuable trade statistics by putting them in our 


NEW MULTIPLE BINDER 


which is as simple as filing letters in the most ordinary file. The New Binder has the 


appearance of a regular bound book. 


The cover is of cloth board and the name is 


stamped in gold. The Binder makes a substantially-bound volume that will be a 


valuable part of your office equipment or a 


handsome addition to your library. 


We want every subscriber of The National Provisioner to keep their copies in a convenient file and are 


therefore offerin 


20c postage, and we will send the Binder. 


you this New Multiple Binder at cost. 


Send us your name and address with $1.50, plus 


Send your order today, to 


407 South 
Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The National Provisioner 
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PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 








WILMINGTON DELAWARE 














CHICAGO, ILL 








To Sell Your Hog Casings 





in Great Britain 





communicate with 


STOKES é& DALTON, LTD. 





Leeds 9 ENGLAND 








THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 














Broker 


Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 


405 Lexington Ave. New York City 





CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


— 
GEO. H. JACKLE 























PATENT CASING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


PATENT SEWED CASINGS 


MADE UNDER SOL MAY METHODS 


Chicago, Illinois 





617-23 West 24th Place 


Week Ending October 29, 1938 








bua GREATER HAM VOLUME 


0-6 


POLISH HAM 







@ STEADY DEMAND 
© FINER FLAVOR 


@ GREATER ECONOMY 


Exclusively Imported by 
J. S. HOFFMAN CO. 


Chicago, lil. New York, N. Y. 




















The 


Salesman 
Who’s Welcome 


is the man who can and does contribute IDEAS to 
his customers. If you give retailers concrete sugges- 
tions on how to make more money, you in turn will 
profit more. 

“MEAT RETAILING” by A. C. Schueren, is a gold- 
mine of ideas. It is the only textbook of its kind, and 
its 850 pages devoted to meat retailing problems pro- 
vide ammunition for scores of calls on each of your 
retail accounts. 


ORDER NOW! $ i PLUS 25¢ POSTAGE 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 


THE 
CASING HOUSE 


Beratn. Levise Co., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 18682 


CHICAGO 
AUSTRALIA 


LONDON 
WELLINGTON 


AEW yoRK 
BUENOS AIRES 
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ADVERTISERS... 








IN THIS. ISSUE OF THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


: % 
er 
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When these firms advertise their equipment, sup- 
plies and services, they bring you news more 
important to you than that contained in your daily 


newspaper. You wouldn't think of missing your 


paper; you shouldn't miss the news these firms bring. 


you in their advertisements. Collectively, they tell : 
you about late developments that make possible 
better and more efficient ways of conducting all 
your operations. It pays to watch for and study 
their messages. 


a 
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Allbright-Nell Co. ......... Third Cover 
CO i eer ret err 47 
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Cubenan end Co... A..F... cece 44 


Chili Products Corp. ............+- 38 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp. .. 27 


Cleveland Cotton Products Corp. .... 38 
Cudahy Packing Co. .......ceseee% 49 
Cunningham-Lacy & Co. ........... 34 
Dairymen’s League Coop. Assoc. .... 40 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob........... 45 
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Powers Regulator Company........ 28 
Preservaline Mfg. Co. ............. 27 
Rath Packing Company............ 47 
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Smith’s Sons Co., John E. .Second Cover 
Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co. .......... 38 
Stali-Meyer, Ime. .......cccccccscee 45 
Stange Co., Wm. J. ........ First Cover 
Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks. . 28 
Stokes & Dalton, Ltd. ............. 49 
Tobin Packing Co. ........:....... 47 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co. .......... 15 
Vogt & Sons, Inc., F.G. ............ 49 
Wilmington Provision Co. ......... 49 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index. 
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The Allbright-Nell Co. is continually endeavoring to refine 
and simplify Equipment for the Meat Packing Industry. One of 
the outstanding accomplishments along this line is the ANCO 
Electric Hoists, illustrated above. Their superiority is now gener- 
ally recognized, due to the small amount of head room required 
and their simple operation. If you are planning to modernize your 
Beef Slaughtering Department, we suggest that you let one of our 
sales engineers assist you in the selection of the most efficient 


Equipment. 





To meet the demand for these 
Hoists, ANCO now manufactures 
them in large quantities as shown 
by the accompanying illustration 
which has been made from a 
photograph taken in our shop. 








THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office 5323 S. Western Boulevard, 


117 Liberty Street . 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Western Office 
111 Sutter St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 



















protuts g ‘ DIFFERENC! 


F 0) M p LETE | | N f ERE’S a line of Dry Sausage built especially to meet 
your need for quality product that can be sold 

profitably. The Circle U line is known throughout 

the country for its uniform high quality. It is fine enough 


E S TABLI S iad to hold the most discriminating trade, and, quality con- 
naa U TA Tl 0 x sidered, is always priced to enable you to sell profitably. 
And, of course, we especially cater to meat packers and 
jobbers. 
A M P q E P R 0 F I T There’s a kind of dry sausage for every taste and na- © 


M A R G | N tionality. Check your requirements, and write for prices 
and details today! 


PROVED QUALITY “ Hakieiawr eevelst Goteborg Touma 


Salami Farmer Genoa Salami Peperoni 


Capicolli Cooked Salami __Italian Style Butts 


MADE BY A COMPANY 
CATERING TO 


MEAT PACKERS AND JOBBERS OMAHA PACKING CO.. GHICAGE 








